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For the Presbyterian. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


; Origin—Progress—Friendly feeling toward Con- 


in 
Church courts—Adoption of Confession of Faith 
—Their language—New England Students in 
our Seminaries—Home Missionary Suciety—De- 
sign of, the Agent (Dr. Peters.) as seen in the 
Assembly, &c.—Perversion by Foreign Influence 
— Misrepresentation of the Assembly on the Subject 
of Missions—Iis Eurly History—Preference for 
Congregationalism—-Newspaper Editors, their 
course The sources of evil—The cure. 
Every Presbyterian on looking back at the 
origin and progress of the Presbyterian Charch in 


this country, will find much to interest snd rejoice 


his heart. a 

The men who were engaged in its foundation 
and enlargement, were those that had made mani- 
fest their integrity, in giving up every thing for 
conscience sake, when the law of aniformity was 
passed, under Charles II. in the year 1662. They 
fled to this country to enjoy the Gospel which 
they loved, and for which they did not count their 
lives dear. Most of them settled in the Middle 
States. Their numbers were comparatively small, 
‘and of ministers sufficient only to form one pres- 
bytery, arid that not constituted until 1704, con- 
sisting of 7 ministers. ‘Their numbers increased 
so rapidly that in 1716 they were divided into 
two Pessbyierios, and these constituted the 
Synod of Philadelphia, which met on the third 
Tuesday of September, 1717. Soon after, the 
number of Presbyteries increased to four, The 
Synod continued to be the principal judicatory 
until 1741,in which year there was a division that 
took the name of the Synod of New York. ‘This 
division did good to both Synods by quickening 
them in their work, and producing such a state of 
feeling that in 1758, they united in one Synod, 
under the joint name. ‘Things went on well. 
Many of her ministers were men of prayer, ardent 
piety, and abundant in their labours. The Lord 
smiled upon them; they increased and multi- 
plied, and in the year 1788, the Synod was di- 
vided: into four, the old Synod comprising 16 
This same year a General Assem- 


and Rodgers were two of the leading men in this 
first Assembly. 
During all this time, and from the beginning of 
our Church, a friendly spirit had been kept up 
between it and the Independent and Congrega- 
tional Churehes of New Engiand. The only 
points on which they differed, were those of 
church polity. Their doctrines (as of many now) 
were the same. The Saybrook Platform is almost 
the same, in as many words. The opinions of 
those New England brethren, in respect to the 


- Westmineter Confession of Faith, may be judged 


of from the following quotation, taken from the 
preface to the Platform. ** Among those (confes- 
sions) of latter times, published in our nation, 
most worthy of repute and acceptance, we take to 
be the Confession of Faith, composed by the re- 
verend assembly of divines convened at West- 
minster, with that of Savoy, in the substance, 
and for the most part the same.” ‘T’here was not 
only kind feelings between the bodies, but a 
friendly correspondence was carried on almost 
from the earliest date, which increased after the 
formation of the General Assembly. Bae 
Among the /irst things brought forward in this 
first Assembly, was a measure for carrying into 
effect, plans which had originated in the Synod, 
for the educating of men for the Gospel Ministry, 
and sending out missionaries to the other States 


- which were destitute, and to the frontiers of the 


country. Education and Missions were among the 
first things they attended to. The same spirit 
has characterized her until the present time. 
Zealous for pious and intelligent ministers, we 
have used the means necessary to thatend. The 
Lord has blessed and prospered these efforts. 
Her borders have been enlarged, and her stakes 
strengthened and established. 

While thus dwelling in peace and prosperity, 
the spirit of kindness and benevolence that had 
sustained the intercourse with the New England 
Churches, urged them on to another step ; that of 
a union, and actually of admission to their body, 
on certain conditions. "Tis often the case that 
we find neighbours very clever and kind while 


kept at a proper distance, but bring them nearer ; 


suffer them to enter your house, and partake with 
your family of your kindness ; then, if not before, 


you will find that it had been well if the walls 


that separated your houses had separated your 
families. ‘There are multitudes of Christians, 
real Christians, whose conduct we admire, whose 
zeal and ardour we rejoice in; but bring them 
and us into the same house, let conflicting views 
be precented, and soon we will differ, and in- 
crease until there is a necessity for separation ; 
especially if the one entering assuines the autho- 
rity of the owners, or attempts to subvert their 
authority. The kindness which we said led our 
fathers to form this anion, did not lead them to 
omit that which prudence required. They laid 
down rules on which they wovid admit the dele- 
gates to their body. See Digest, page 293, on the 
union of 1792, between the Assembly and the 
Association of Connecticut. “ Each body shall 
from time to time appoint a committee of three 
members, who shall have a right to sit in each 
other’s general meeting, and make such communi- 
cations as shall be directed by their respective 
constituents, and deliberate on such matters as 
shall come before the body; but shall have no 
right to vote.” This was right, just, and wise. 
While in each others houses we may consult and 
even counsel ; but when it is discipline, we have 
nothing to do with raising the rod, or rescuing 
the subject; that belongs to the family of each 
house. | 

In the emigration of the members of the Con- 
gregationalist and Presbyterian Churches, they 
came together in new settlements where either, 
singly, would not be able to sustain a minister, 
but by union they might. A plan was projected 
in reference to this, by which the parties might 
sustain a minister of either denomination that they 
should choose. The terms were as equal as they 
could be, from the structure of the two Churches. 
See Digest, pages 297-8. The Congregationalist 
stood to his body. The Presbyterian to his. 
Each body should be the jadges of its members, 
and before them they must be arraigned. Not- 
who had become pastors among Présbyterians, 


joined Presbyteries. This they did while they 


to find that form of govern 


retained their own principles of church polity. 
Instead of going to their own body for trial, and 
sitting only as judges in Congregational courts, 
they attended our judicatories, took part in trials, 
adjudicated questions which wese exclusively 
Presbyterian, belonging to the very doctrines of 
the Charch, and without the least regard to their 
own views of polity, or the delicacy of their situ- 
ation, gave decisions affecting the very life of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

The opinions and decisions of a Congregation- 
alist in a Presbyterian court, could not but meet 
with opposition from those who from principle 
were adherents to the Confession of Faith and 
Form of Government. The necessary resolt, that 
must happen both from their private influence, 

ublic counsel, and actual decision, could not but 
introduce and perpetuate a laxity of discipline 
and indifference to the standards of the Church ; 
not that they would have done any thing deter- 
minately to injure it, but from their own princi- 
ples, they must in conscience oppose many 
things, and this in proportion to the honesty of 
their opinions and fidelity in maintaining them. 
If they believed they were right, how could they 
give a vote which would be against them ; if they 


;| believed the Presbyterian discipline to be wrong, 


which many of them do, how could they main- 
tain it! The point is not whether Presbyte- 
rianism be true or false, but should they while ia 
her borders oppose it? Should they in Presby- 
teries, and Synods, and in the General Assembly, 
sit as Presbyterians, in a Presbyterian court, and 
vote with their Congregational prepossessions? 
Should they consent to be sent as delegates to 
these bodies ; there to deliberate and decide upon 
those questions that involve the dearest interests 


‘of that Church? Is it delicate, is it candid, is it 


fair, is it honourable; yea, is it honest for a man 
to take such a position, and give his opinion, his 
vote in direct opposition to the interests of that 
Church? If he be sent by the majority, and they 
Presbyterians, it is not delicate. If they be Con- 
gregationalists in principle, How is it? 

We do not charge this upon the Congregation- 
alists as a body. Many, very many of them 
would shudder at such conduct. Those that will 
do such things, make such decisione, and record 
such votes, must act, either in ignorance of common 
right between man and man—of the plan of agree- 
inent, or through want of correct moral principles. 
Do it in which way he will, it is wrong, exceed- 
ingly wrong. Would that this were only theory ! 
The facts stare us in the face. A member of the 
last Assembly avowed himself a Congregationalist 
from principle; and many made manifestations 
of their preferences for their old paths, and yet on 
the important questions before the Assembly, 
they voted against the interests of the Church, 
against her doctrines, and her right and authority 
to engage in the work of Foreign Missions. 

It has been common for years, and it is so at 
the present time, for men born in New England, 
and educated under the influence of Congrega- 
tionalists, who have learned every thing that 
they know of religion and of Church polity under 
this system, to come and unite themselves with 
a presbytery, many of them not even becoming 
members of the Presbyterian Church. If you ask 
them, ** Do you prefer the Presbyterian Form of 
Government ?”” ‘They say, ** No! + Do you be- 
lieve tt to be in accordance with the B.ble?” The 
answer is, ** one, or at least very: few Presbyleri- 
ans believe in its being of Divine Right.’ “ How 
then do you adopt it?” + Why, I'll tell you, we 
believe the form of government to be an unessential 
part; that Presbyterianism is good in the Middle, 
Western, and Southern States, perhaps best ; and 
that Congregationalism is best in New England.” 
© Then you would be an Episcopalian, if you were 
ment suited the tastes of 
the people ?””——+ Certainly.”’ So said a delegate 
to the last Assembly, on his way to Pittsburgh. 
We say these are common cases. We can point 
to mauy (we can call their names) who hold thus, 
who answer in the very language quoted. ‘This 
is truly a liberal policy ! How will it work, 
when it is to act out on a question in which such 
an individual is concerned ? That that is drawn 
from the breast will act on the blood. Such men 
are Congregationalists in principle, from prefer- 
ence, it is bred in their very bone; they become 
Presbyterians from circumstances. Circumstances 
alter cases, and so when altered they can choke 
that which they before admitted. Men must 
know but little of human nature not to be aware 
of the influence that principle and preference wil! 
have upon circumstances. 3 

But many men actually go through their 
course uf theological study in the Eastern semi- 
naries, join Presbyteries favourable to Cungre- 
gationalism, and infected with the errors of their 
Professors, and through them go out into our 
Church to spread the seeds of dissension and 
error, Some of them enter and spend a few 
months, and some only a few weeks in Princeton, 
and go forth into the Church, as Princeton stu- 
dents. ‘The fair name of that noble institution 
has thus been tarnished. The Professors— 
Christian men, faithful in their office, sound in 
their theology, woithy to be respected, loved, 
and honoured by all who have had the privilege 
of sitting at their feet, have thus been suspected 
by some. Suspected, because of the men who 
have gone out as their pupils, but who have not 
probably recited twice, or heard half a dozen 
lectures in the institution. Others again, have 
spent several years there, not desiring to learn, 
but labouring to teach their own opinions, and 
contending zealously against the doctrines of the 
Church, for the ministry of which they are pre- 
paring, and which they are going solemnly to 
pledge themselves to preach!! It is useless to 
say such are destitute of modesty, or delicacy ; 
there is a lack of principle. Hard is the charge, 
but on what ground can we placeit? Shall we 
Say, prejudice against them. ‘Then how will 
they preach that against which they are so pre- 
judiced that they will not even listen to, much 
less receive? Let them say how! 

It will be asked, how do these men go out 
into the Church? Do the Professors recom- 
mend them as men sound in the faith? This is 
not necessary. ‘There is an Association in New 
York. The Home (and Foreign) Missionary So- 
ciety, under the direction of Dr. ApsaLom Peters. 
Though professedly a Presbyterian Missionary 
Society, according to the Agent, it derives its 
great resources from New England. ‘The offi- 
cers, the agents, the friends uf this Board have 
never shown much partiality for the interests of 
the Presbyterian Church. (** The Congregational 
Church,” as Dr. Skinner said at the last Assem- 
bly, **Z must always except.’?) The name is 
nothing. If the principle were there, all would 
be safe, they would see the necessity of main- 
taining order to carry it out. This Society, sus- 
tains within the bounds of the Presbyterian 
Church, siz or seven hundred missionaries. Not 
only does it send out the men of whom we have 
spoken, but back of it is another Society, with- 
out which, its wheels would move slowly. It is 
known as the American Education Society. We 
love to see men educated and trained for useful- 
ness, and for what this Society has done in this 
cause, we are thankful. This does by no means 
require of us to say, that we agree with them in 
their principles. There is connected with the 
Society at Boston,a Branch in New York, which 
is called The Presbyterian Branch—it is a Branch, 
but partakes very much of the tree, and is Pres- 
byterian only by name. The Institution is Con- 
gregational, though called American and Presby- 
terian Branch, Of this Society, the present 
Agent of the Home Missionary Society is an 
officer, perhaps one of the Executive Committee ; 
at any rate he is very familiar with all its doings. 
He undoubtedly has access to every man under 
its care, and on the finishing of his education, 
has the opportunity of giving the offer of a mis- 
sion. If the Agent wishes to plant, (for we be- 
lieve he is Pontifex jmus) in any station, a 


man of certain sentiments, he can quietly do it. 
There is n0 need here for compuleion. The indivi- 


~ 


tice the arts of seduction, to mislead public opinion, | bh 
ublic councils! Such an at-}dane -with it, and thanks to the great Head of 
the Ch: | 
land me 
with Dr. Peters’ Board, have not yet been able to 


cation Board, and he would not now shrink from 


Board to engage in a work which the Board ap- 
proves. 
tude. This Society requires bon 


loan. ‘These bonds are notes of hand, which can 
be geome upon a man for payment—what will he 
do? He is poor, unable, as most ministers are, 
to do more than support himself. Wherewith 
will he derive his compensation? It does not 
ject to the order of one of their Board. When 
they have 


Dr. Peters, they are held by a bond, which 
almost drives a man to obedience. 
holds in his hand, the bread that is to keep alive 


ticularly if he is a little prepossessed, in that |i 
way. In addition to these bonds, let it be re- 
membered, that their predilections are for Con- 
gregationalism, and does it not appear with what 


rian Church. When the Missionaries of this So- 
ciety come up to the General Assembly as dele- 


the Agent? 
can wield? But again: t 


WRITE LETTERS TO HIS MISSIONARIES, 
UPON THEM TO EXERT THEIR INFLUENCE IN THE 


THEMSELVES, TO HAVE DELEGATES ELECTED TO|§& 
THE ASSEMBLY WHO ARE FAVOURABLE TO THE 

Home Missionary Society. 
not his nod sufficient to secure their votes? How 
easy is it for this man and his Society, when 


they are concerned, to have the whole band 
drummed up from north to south—every ane 
to the house. Whoever doubts this, need only | 0 
have been at the last Assembly. The commander 


even so. 

From childhood we have been taught a few things 
savouring of modesty, which would incline us in 
cases where we were personally concerned, to be 
quict, at least to keep a little back; we do not/a 
say itis right. Cases have come up in the Ge- | ti 


Missionary Society, has pushed himself forward | 9 
and with a zeal that should have made his party 
blush, opposed the reception of those reports, or | u 
plead fur their being referred to a special com- 
mittee, of which out of courtesy he would expect 
to be chairman. . 
in the Assembly, we cannot be charged with 
judging harshly of Dr. Peters, if we say, we be- 


subvert the Presbyterian Church. 3 
This Foreign influence, thus systematically 
brought to operate, could not but produce the 
most disastrous consequences. Read the lan- 
guage of WasHINGTON, on the evil effects of for- 
eign influence to our country, and compare his 
wise counsel, with that that has happened in our 
Church. It is from his farewell address. ‘ As 
avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, | a 
such attachments (to a particular nation) are pe- 
culiarly alarming to the truly enlightened and in- 
dependent patriot. How many opportunities do 
they afford to tumper with domestic factions, to prac- | 5 


lo influence or awe 
tachment of a small or weak, towards a great and 
powerful nation, dooms the former to be a satel- 
lite of the latter.”’ 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influ-| d 
ence, | conjure you to believe me, the jealousy of | 
a free people ought to be constantly awake; since 
history and experience prove that foreign influence | b 
is one of the most baneful foes of arepublican govern- 
ment. (Presbyterianism is republican in its form | 
of government.) But that jealousy to be useful | 5 
must be impartial, else it becomes the instrument 
of the very influence to be avoided, instead of a 
defence against it. Excessive partiality for one|s 
foreign nation, and excessive dislike of another, 
cause those whom they actuate only to see dan- 
ger on one side, and serve to rail and even second | a 
the arts of influence on the other. Real patriots, | a 


of the people, to surrender their interests.”’ 

The language of this wise man ig almost pro-|q 
phetic of the effects of this foreign influence, with 
respect to the Presbyterian Church, the latter 
paragraph has been fulfilled almost to the letter. | 4 
The friends who were jealous for her interests 
were driven back, and the favourites, were so 
graciously received that they awed even by num- 
bers and attempted to compel the General Assem- 
bly to submit tothem. For years this has caused 
debate, and warm discussions. The Home (yet 


its agent and friends demanding not only favour, 
but actually that the Assembly yive over the/a 
Board of Missions into their hands. 
would Absalom have reigned in Hebron! ‘The so 
called Presbyterian Board have underhandedly 
been labouring to bring about the same thing 
with the Board of Education. 

With such things going on in the midst of our 
Zion, can we expect peace, or union ? can we ex- 
pect confidence, between man and man? Doubt, 
distrust, and suspicion will, and must mark our 
ministry. A better state of things cannot be ex- 
pected, while the causes continue. 

One of the agents of the American Education 
Society, a few years since, in conversation with 
the present Editor of the Pittsburgh Herald, ex- 
pressed it as his opinion, that it was the design of | d 
Dr, Absalom t’eters, to revulutionize the Presbyterian | a 
Church. ‘This opinion should be known by every 
Presbyterian. Let it go for what it is worth. It 
came from a source entitled to respect, and the 
name of the agent shall be forth coming whenever 
needed. This opinion was expressed some few 
years since. Let us see if time and the actions 
of that agent have given ground to believe that|d 
there is notruth init. Has the conduct of the 
agent betrayed any thing like the contrary? Did | d 
the course of Dr. Peters in the last Assembly, 
contradict this opinion? For years they have/s 
been labouring to do, what they this year suc- 
ceeded in. ‘I'he leading men, who went with the 
agent argued warmly against the right or the 
power of the Assembly to do any thing in the 
work of Missions. Some argued its unconstitu- 
tionality. ‘This was a little surprising. We 
can only have three grounds on which to rest 
their arguments. 
the constitution, or the history of the Church, or 
they were determined that the work should not 
be engaged in right or wrong. We cannot but 
attribute much of it to sheer ignorance of the his- 
tory of the Church and the constitution. i 

As early as 1744, The Rev, David Brainerd, 
was ordained by the Presbytery of Newark to 


in 1766,* the Synod of New York and Philadel- 
phia engaged in the work of sending missionaries 
to the destitute ;—from the formation of the As- 


* The Presbyterian church, was not only always 
zealous in the cause of Missions but by looking at the 
following, it will be found that she stands among the first 
in this work. Marsh, in his Ecclesiastical History, says 
that ‘‘ in 1787. a society was formed in Boston, for pro- 
pagating the Gospel among the Indians and others in 

orth America ; but little however was ever effected by 
it. This was followed by the institution of the New 
York Missionary Society in 1796,—The Connecticut, in 
1798,—the Massachusets, in 1799, and the New Jersey, 
in 1801.” Here we have a Presbyterian ecclesiastical 
organization as early as 1744. Synodical one in 1766. 
The Assembly engaged in it in 1789. The one forty three 


he General Assembly engaging in the work, ten years 
before the Connecticut Beciety was formed. 


do, for one of these beneficiaries to offend, or ob- | byterianism by some of our new teachers. 
Dr. Peters says the Assembly cannot, and argues 
one forth into the field, under the | that it would be wron 
Home Missionary Society, and the direction of ~~ take such groun 

n it, 
The Agent /|and,we have little doubt, from what the Charch 
has seen of him the last four or five years, that 
his family; is this no motive to lead a man, par- | the agent of the Board of Education was correct 


Dozrs not Dr. Assatom Peters sometimes | Of the walls of our Zion. 
urGiNG | do they wish? Have they numbered themselves 


with us, that they may drive us out? ‘They will 
PRESBYTERIES TO WHICH THEY HAVE ATTACHED | answer, no. 


And when there, is | to bring about this state of things. 
is almost deluged with them. 
Newspapers conducted by Congregationalists or 
questions come before the Assembly, in which | those who have been nourished and trained as such ; 
for example—the New York Observer—E vange- 
list—St, Louis Observer—Cincinnati Journal— 
drilled and ready for action, before he goes in-|Southern Religious Telegraph, &c. Each—all 


With such feelings manifested | ferian class, 
Washington’s Farewell Address. 


&c. of New York. 
Men who hold different views of church polity 


peace. 
world when thus united, as each one would do 
by itself, one. only cripples the energies of the 
other, and if strong enough prevents their action, 
as in the case of the last Assembly, on the ques- 
| tion of Foreign Missions. Honour, justice, Chris- 
Foreign) society, has forced itself forward through | tian principle, the peace, the welfare of the 
Church, the benefits derived from her to the world, 


the work of the Gospel among the Indians;— | elementary education.’ 
marks, ‘ music is an art wonderful in itself and 
worthy to be received among the several means 
of grace which God in his abundant goodness has 
vouchsafed to his Church to direct our course 
through this vale of tears, and cheer and support 
us under our trials and labours.’ 
his biographer, ‘In the midst of Jabours the most 
incessant, never ceased to cultivate music; he re- 
garded it as a means calculated not only to give 
repose to the mind after fatiguing occupations, 
and communicating to it fresh power and energy, 
but to soften down and correct a temper partaking 
of too much ardour and austerity, and particularly 
recommended it to young men destined to a labo- 
hef; Bo rious and sedentary life.’ Says Luther, Who- 
zeets efore the Boston Society, which was a failure. ever despises music I am displeased with, next 


to theolagy, I give place to music; for thereby 


dual has laid himself under obligation to the Edu- | sembly in 1788, they managed the business until 


1802, when they appointed a standing committee 


a favour in return, when requested by one of that | of Missions, it did indeed strike us unfavourably, 

» | When we heard such ground taken against the 
But it does not stop with mere grati-| Assembly’s engaging in the work of Missions. 
from its beneficia- | Strange indeed must it have been that the As- 
ries for the payment of their loans,—as it is only a | sembly that formed our book should not under- 

stand what they themselves were doing. Strange 
that one of the jirst acts of the first Assembly that 
ever met in this country, was on the subject of 
Missions. 
Rodgers had not lived to have been taught Pres- 


What a pity that Witherspoon and 
But 


for them to do so. When 
there must be something 
Dr, Peters does not move without a design, 


0 his opinion. 
This preference for Congregationalism, is what 


has kept us.in a state of turmoil for many years ; 
as the numbers have increased so have the evils. 
power this Society must act upon the Presbyte-| The first Assembly we ever attended was one in 

which there was a run ro put in a New-school 
Moderator, the Rev. Dr. Cox. 
gates; do they not come under the direction of | been struggle upon atruggle—Presbyterianism 
Does he not know what power he | against Congregational influence, and every year 


Since then it has 


hat struggle has been to throw down some part 
Why is this? What 


Why then act in this way? Why 
0 systematic and general in their operations ? 
fieligious Newspapers, have contributed no little 
Our Charch 
We speak of the 


f these papers have been and are under 


the Editorial charge of men, who have and 
said, you shall not, and all his party responded—j|some of whom now are Congregationalists. 
Here within our borders, in our Church, is a 
Press, sustained by the members of our Churches, 
throwing off weekly about 20,000 papers ; some of 
which have taken open ground against the Stand- 


rds of the Church; others, shaking the founda- 
on in a more cool and cautious manner, by en- 


neral Asseinbly, when the reports of her Board of | deavouring to bring all sound and honest Presby- 
Missions and Education have been presented, in| terians into disrepute. 
which the modest and delicate agent of the Home | show that these ministers were enemies of revi- 


Some have laboured to 


als, opposed to all benevolent operations, while 


all of them have exerted themselves, to puff 


p and make prominent, as men favoured of 


God, and instrumental of great good, those who 
were the leaders and guides of this Aati-Presby- 


Compare this with the extract from 


With such an influence continually pouring 


lieve he would write to the Missionaries to have | against the Presbyterian Church, and that in- 
such delegates elected, as would be willing to} fluence from within her walls, it is not a matter 
of wonder that we have been almost rent asunder, 
the wonder is that we yet exist as a Church, that 
we have not been driven to the wind. 
sult of this, has produced boasting against us from 
Congregational editors, publishing these evils, as 
evidences of defect in our government. 
the boasting has done us no harm. 
that we are in existence. 


The re- 


So far 
We rejoice 
The last tremendous 
nd desperate effort of the collected strength of 


this Anti-Presbylerian partly has not overcome us. 
Driven to the wall we yet stand; and on the con- 
stitution and doctrines we are determined still to 


tand. We hold dear that which we believe to 
e a branch of the Church of God. We are not 


h. Congregational influence, New Eng- 
Measures, and New Haven Theology, 


estroy life. ‘The Church still lives, the pros- 


pect of her continuance is even greater than it 
has been, and as the churches see how they have 


een pressed and deceived, they will rise for 


their own defence. 


To all these evils and difficulties, there is a 
imple, honest cure. If it be applied we have 


peace, peace in our own borders, peace with Con- 
gregationalits. 


It has been stated before, we will 
tate itagain: Let all Congregationalist Ministers, 


who are in the Presbyterian Church ; all who prefer 
Congregationalism, leave the Presbyterian Church, 


nd unite themselves with those who think and feel 
stheydo. Let all whuv do not believe the doctrines 


who may resist the intrigues of the favourites, of the Presbyterian Church, leave it and join such 
are liable to become snspected and odious; while its | denominations as may agree with them in their faith. 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and confidence | This would effect what has long been desired. 
Many more will rejoice in their so doing, than 


id in the restoration of Messrs. Finney, Leavitt, 
To this it must one day come. 


nd doctrines of faith, cannot dwell together in 
They cannot do as much good for the 


11 demand such acourse. Then we will have 


Then indeed | peace. Until then we need not expect it. 


A PRESBYTERIAN, 
For the Presbyterian. 


EVERY CANDIDATE FOR THE GOSPEL MIN- 


ISTRY SHOULD HAVE AN EXTENSIVE 
KNOWLEDGE OF SACRED MUSIC. 


The object of sacred music is to fit the heart 


for devotion, to elevate the affections to God, and 
make his house a place of heavenly delight. It 
has been found to have this salutary effect from 
time immemorial upon the heart of the private 
Christian, and upon the solemn assembly in the 
house of God wherever it has been properly con- 


ucted. And surely those who should most 
bound in heavenly love, and spiritual devotion, 


being set as examples to others, should not neg- 
lect the cultivation of that which all agree has so 
great influence in softening the passions and puri- 
fying the heart. 


Archbishop Secker, urges the practice of prais- 


ing God by Psalmody as ‘a direct Christian 


uty; an obligation resting upon every believer,’ 


Bishop Horn and many others who have written 


irectly upon these points urged the same duty. 


Niemeyer, a celebrated writer on this subject, ob- 


erves, ‘The well known power of music, even 


upon savages, proves that we should least of all 
neglect a branch of instruction which exerts so 
important an influence in softening the passions, 
in elevating the social and finer feelings, in aiding 
the moral cultivation, and cherishing the feelings | 
of devotion. 


Schwarts, a surviving father of education, re- 


Either they were ignorant of | marks ‘In the cultivation of the ear we have the 
means of cultivating the harmony of the soul, and. 
the purity of the heart, and of promoting heavenly 
love and spiritual life.’ 
in the cause, ‘ The formation of the voice, and the 


Says Denzel, a veteran 


nfluence of vocal music upon the mind and heart 


is too great longer to doubt that it ought to con- 
stitute a branch of study in every Institution for 


The Rev. Mr. Jones re- 


Zuingle, says 


all anger is forgotton, the devil is driven away, 
and melancholy, and many tribulations, and evil 
thoughts are expelled. It is the solace of a des- 
ponding mind;’ again he says, ‘Neither should 
we ordain young fellows to the office of preach- 
ing, except before they have exercised and prac- 
tised in the school of music.’ 

‘ There is in souls a sympathy with sounds, 

With melting airs, or martial, brisk or grave, 

Some chord in unison with what we heard, 

Is touched within us, and our heart replies.’ 


The cultivation of music to the man of mental 
labour, and sedentary habits, is highly recom- 
mended by many eminent physicians as a pre- 
servative to health, by giving exercise to the body, 
and play to the organs of respiration, and if for 
no higher or holier motive, the candidate for the 
sacred office should embrace it for this. 

Saye Dr. Rush, *‘ The exercise of the organs of 
the breast by singing contributes very much to 
defend them from those diseases to which the 
climate and other sources expose them, which is 
occasioned by the strength which the lungs ac- 
quire by the exercising them frequently in vocal 
music.’ Again, ‘Singing by those who are de- 
barred from many kinds of salubrious exercise 
Should be cultivated as a means of preserving 
health. I much doubt whether any means could 
be adopted more conducive to the health of 
students, where manual labour is not connected 
with the Institution than to spend a portion of 
each day in practising music.” “Says a journal of 
health, ‘It is of great importance to the student 


I cannot dismiss the subject without adverting 
to the fact, that the gentleman (Mr. Pechin) who 
officiated so happily as the examines on this occa- 
sion, a8 we were informed, comparatively a stran- 
ger to the children, as well as the particular stu- 
dies they had been engaged in this session, and 
kindly and promptly consented to act, more from 
his knowledge of the teachers’ abilities than from 
his knowledge of the scholar’s proficiency, and 
as he stated to the audience, was willing that any 
person present should take his place, so confident 
was he in the system of instruction which had 
been pursued. 

The deep interest felt for this Institution by 
Mr. P. and his favourable opinion of it, so freely 
and decidedly expressed on this occasion, will be 
deemed no small recommendation, and will be 
entitled to much weight by those who know 
him as one who has always felt a deep interest in 
the success of any means calculated to do good, 
and has himself been so active and efficient a pro- 
moter of the cause of Education, Morality and 
Religion. 

I might go on to speak of the thrilling interest 
excited by the numerous little songs which were 
Interspersed with the exercises, and might dwell 
upon the deep feeling which was elicited b 
seeing them after the exercises, assembled, as it 
were, for the last time, around the table, to unite 
their voices in asking their Heavenly Parent for 
his blessing in the portion of his bounty set 
before them, but shall not occupy your space, 
further than to request the insertion of a *dia- 


to spend a portion of the Jate hours of the day 
before going to bed in music.’—Again, ‘music 
affects not only the ears, but the very arteries, 
the vital and animal spirits, it erects the mind 
and makes it nimble.’ Bishop Beveridge re- 
marks, *That which I find the best recreation 
both to my body and mind is music, which exer- 
cises both body and soul. It calls in my spirits, 
composes my thoughts, delights my ear, recreates 
my mind, and so not only fits me for after business 
but fills my heart with pure and usefal thoughts, 
so that when the music sounds the most sweet In 
my ear, truth flows the clearest into my mind. 
There is really a sort of secret charming power in 
music which composing the mind into a more 
regular, sweet, and docile disposition renders it 
fitter for the Holy Spirit to work upon, the more 
susceptible of divine grace, and a more faithful 
messenger whereby to convey truth to the under- 
standing. Of all recreations it appears by far 
the most suitable for me, in that it is not only an 
exercise to my body but to my mind too, my 
spirits being thereby made more nimble and ac- 
live, and by consequence, the fitter to wait upon 
my soul, and be employed by her in whatever 
business she is engaged.’ 

‘ Anon through every pulse the muses stole, 

And held sublime communion with the soul 
Wrung from the coyest but the imprisoned sight, 
And kindled rapture in the coldest breast.’ 

There is a lamentable differing in the voices of 
very many of the present ministry. It is no 
unusual occurrence to find those in the sacred 
desk whose voices are exceedingly offensive to 
an ordinarily delicate ear, and su defective in 


‘smoothness, distinctness, fulness, and strength as 


to render it impossibie for a great part of their 
language to be heard. This all will grant should 
not be, where a remedy can possibly be found. 
And yet a perfect remedy to the great majority of 
such persons if preperly used at the proper time, 
is found in practising vocal music. In very many 
cases the deficiency in the voice of the minister 
operates much against his health and usefulness, 
and frequently it requires a considerable time for 
a congregation to become reconciled to the grat- 
ing of their new pastor’s wise I am aware 
that many will object to founding the principles 
of true eloquence upon the musical scale. I would 
inquire what other than the seven primary sounds 
of this scale can be found? And if a perfect 
knowledge and command of these sounds, some 
of which are more pleasant and impressive in 
their nature than others, would not be of use 
to the public speaker? This is a day of experi- 
ment and before the doctrine is condemned it 
should be faithfully tried, practising it for some 
years, as I am also aware that there is a differ- 
ence between the formation of the sounds of song 
and speech, Certain and indisputable is the fact 
that practising vocal music properly, invariably 
ives pleasantness, clearness, compass, fulness, 
istinctness, and greatly increased strength to the 
voice, yet for want of a proper knowledge of the 
science, and exoeriencein its results, many believe 
this not. C. F. Worre.. 

( To be continued.) | 


For the Presbyterian, 


INFANT’S RETREAT. 
Permit me, through the medium of your paper, 
to express the great gratification I received on 
Wednesday, the 7th inst., on witnessing the ex- 
amination of the children under the care of Mr. 
Martin, at the Znfani’s Retreat, situated in School 
House Lane, abvut five miles from Philadelphia. 

The splendour of an unclouded sky, the purity 
of the dir, the beauty of the location, (prover- 
bially healthy) and the interesting and solemn 
exercises of the day, altogether conspired to 
make one feel that few such days are vouch- 
safed to us here; a feeling, that was shared, | 
believe, by nearly every individual of the large 
and respectable assemblage present on the occa- 
sion. 

To attempt to describe or analyze the feelings 
that agitated the bosoms of the parents and 
friends who attended ‘the closing of the summer 
session of this establishment, would, perhaps, be 
doing injustice to the subject. Suffice it to say, 
that notwithstanding the tenderest feelings of our 
nature were about to be gratified by a reunion 
with the dearest objects of our affections, (made 
to feel still more dear to us by their temporary 
absence during the summer, and entwined about 
our hearts by ties which none but a parent’s can 
feel or appreciate) yet were these feeling not un- 
chastened by considerations of a graver and more 
important nature. | 
The tie which united them to those who had 
been for the last few months emphatically their 
parents, both in feeling and action, was now 
about to be dissolved, and perhaps forever, that 
responsibility which had been for a short period 
delegated to others, was now again to be re- 
sumed—a responsibility which, however highly 
felt before, could not but appear greater to those 
who witnessed the surprising effects produced 
upon the hearts and minds of their children by a 
short period of untiring zeal, faithful effort, and 
affectionate and kind attention. __ 

There was more than sufficient developed at 
this examination to cause a parent to doubt his 
own ability to carry out a system of instruction 
so weil begun, so well calculated to promote the 
temporal and eternal interests of his child. 
These considerations, operating upon the mind 
of a thoughtful parent, would not leave the cup 
of happiness unmingled with concern, even ata 
time when he was about to receive his dear little 
ones back into his arms, improved in every way 
that could be desired—physically and morally re- 
novated. 

Viewed in this way, the exercises of the day 
were calculated to exert effects beyond what was 
intended by the kind friends who conduct that 
Institution. They not only indicated what had 
been done, but likewise what could be done, and 
what should be done, by every parent who has at 
heart the best interests of his child, and thus 
taught a lesson to the parent, which it is hoped 
will not soon be forgotten. 

It would appear invidious and uncandid, not to 
say that the unparalleled success of this institu- 
tion must be attributed, in a great degree, to the 
happy choice made by the principals, in the se- 
lections of assistants to carry out their designs. 

How judicious they have been in their selec- 
tion has already been shown, by results which 


place these ladies above all praise, 


logue,” and the * closing hymn,” which formed 
a part of the exercises. | 
A GRATEFUL PARENT. 


JoHN AND THomas. 
John—Some of our scholars were long ago 
wishing for the time when we should return to 
our homes in the city; and now when the day 
has come, I suppose many of us feel very sorry. 
Lhomas—Y es, and we all should feel sorry, if 


part, the longer I stay here, the longer I wish to 
remain. 

John—Before I come here, I had often heard 
the children praise the Infanw’s Retreat—but as 
they said they had school every day in the week 
and Sunday too, I thought we could not have 
much time to play, and I like play, I love dearly 
to have fun. 

Lhomas—So do I. When I went to school in 
the city, I used to long for the summer holidays 
to come, that [ might go into the country, and 
have nothing to do but to run up and down the 
hills like a wild deer. 

John—Yes; and some of the boys, after they 
had nothing to leara or do, but run wild for a month 
or two, then wished they had no schools in the 
city to be sent to, 

Lhomas—How different is it here, at our Sum- 
mer Home. Our lessons are all made so pleasant 
to us that we are amused all the time we are in- 
structed, and often the school time seems shorter 
than we wish. 

John—And then we rise so early, and have 
such long, pleasant days, that the hours spent in 
the school make us enjoy our sports the more, and 
we never get tired of play. 

Thomas—Some of the little children felt strange 
when they first came here; but they soon loved 
to be here, so much that when their parents came 
and brought nice cakes and candy, they ran away 
to hide, for fear they should be taken home again. 
Juhn—Y es, and little Willey’s mother had some 
fears that he would not love his own home and 
his father and mother as much as he used to do. 
_ Thomas—I think it would be very qaeer if we 
did not love them a great deal more, for sending 
us to such another dear home as this, where we 
learn so much of our duty to them, and how much 
we ought to obey and love them. 

John—We will love all these children too, and 
our friends who have been so kind to us, and we 
can never forget our dear teachers, and all the 
good instruction they have given us. 
Thomas—Now we must leave these green fields 
and bright sunny hills, and we can never hope to 
find on earth a dearer home than this. 

John— But far above the blue sky our Heavenly 
Father dwells, in a brighter world than this. 
There may we, who have passed so many happy 
days together, all meet, and never again be sepa- 
rated from these dear companions and friends we 
shall forever love. 


SONG. 


Summer Home! dear summer dwelling, 
We must bid thee now adieu ; 
Autumn leaves will soon be falling, 
And the Laurus beds are blue: 
Summer home, dear summer dwelling, 
We must bid thee now adieu. 


Often here, at morn and even. 
We have bent the youthful knee, 
Praying that the God of heaven 
Would his little infants see. 
Summer home, at morn and even, 
We will still remember thee. 


When the wintry winds are swelling, 
Though our hearts be full of glee; 

When they sigh around our dwelling, 
Summer home, we’ll sigh for thee: 

Sumuner home, dear summer dwelling, 
We must bid adicu to thee. 


To our parents’ arms returning, 
For their love our bosoms swell, 
But, dear friends, we leave with mourning 
Those that we have loved so well : 
Home of joy and infant learning, 
Dearest teachers, fare ye wel!. 


THE PREACHING OF BUNYAN, 


The Bible was his principal library. But with 
scarcely any other book than this, he was the 
most eminent minister of his age, if usefulness 
may be considered the standard of eminence. 

It is related of the learned Dr. Owen that, ona 
certain occasion, after having heard John Bunyan 
preach, with much power and spiritnality, and, 
on being asked if he had been to hear ‘ the tinker,’ 
the name by which Banyan, in reference to his 
occupation, was scoffingly designated, the doctor 
replied, ‘I have indeed ; and if, by a surrender of 
all the human learning I have acquired, I could 
preach with the ability and the heavenly unction 
of Mr. Bunyan, the sacrifice should be cheerfally 
made.’ 

Bunyan is but one instance among a multitude 
that could be named, of the talent which might 
be cultivated and the eloquence which might be 
elicited, by a careful and traly conscientious and 
religious study of the book of God. The maa 
who, in his public ministrations, would reason 
with the most effect, must argue on the princi- 
ples of revelation. There is presented a system 
of logic, built on the facts relating to God and 
eternity, which is unerring in all its redeness, in- 
fallible in all its premises, and inflexible, just, 
and correct in all its deductions. 

He who would arrest the conscience of the 
bold transgressor, or awaken the stupour of the 
careless and self-deceived,,must pluck his arrows 
of conviction from the Bible, and aim them With 
an eloquence which a deep acquaintance with that 
book can alone inspire, at the feelings, the sinful 
habits, and the corrupt, but vecret propensities of 
those whom he would recall to duty and to God. 
It is because the modele of inspiration are kept 
out of sight, and are superseded by a court M 
mode of address, and a model of argument built 
on the basis of carnal reasoning, that so little is 
done by a large portion of modern preachers. 

They go to the people with much fancied 
strength, but their panoply resembles that of Da- 
vid armed with Saul’s armour. They return from 
their labour with dissatisfaction, because they see 
no lasting impression made on their auditory. 
Unlike David, they refuse the sling and stone; a 
simple dependance on God, and the efficacy of his 


| trath; and disappointment is the consequence. 


we were not so fond of changes—but for my — 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1836. 


Our readers will find some valuable original | 
communications on our first page. 


fhe article on Schism and Separation, in another 
colamn is admirable, and, to our mind, conclusive. 
We approve of the suggestion for a Convention of 


the Orthodox. 


Depenvence on Gop.—We are much pleased 
to see how many of our correspondents, even in 
their letters of business directed to our office, re- 
cognize an unreserved dependence on God as the 
only hope of relief to our suffering Church. 
Should this conviction become universal and 
deeply fixed in the hearts of all the lovers of truth, 
we should entertain no fear of the result. ‘The 
name of the Lord is a strong tower, the righteous 
runneth into it and is safe.” Ina crisis like the 
present, the counsels of the wise, the deliberations 
of the prudent, and the active exertions of the 
courageous, must not and should not be deprecia- 
ted; but considered independently they will only 
prove in their combination, how vain is the help 
of man. Before the Church can be restored to 
purity and peace, many wrong views are to be 
corrected, much prejudice subdued, and much cor- 
rect information circulated ; in accomplishing this, 
human instrumentality is important, but neverthe- 
less, success is dependent on the blessing of him 
in whose hands are the hearts of men. The or- 
thodox portion of the Church are strong in the 
truth for which they contend, and which is confes- 
sedly an object of peculiar interest to God; but 
their strength is diminished by self-confidence and 
forgetfulness of God. The reverses they have ex- 
perienced are in all probability attributable to the 
indiscretion of regarding the contest as a struggle 
for party triumph, instead of strictly considering 
it as an effort to honour and glorify God by saving 
his truth from perversion and contempt. All will 
acknowledge the difficulty of preserving in such a 
time, purity of motive and disinterestedness of 
feeling ; human frailties will develope themselves ; 
human passions will improperly interfere ; selfish 
gratification and despondency will appear, as suc- 
cess or failure attends our efforts; if we triumph, 
we are too apt to applaud our own instrumentality, 
and if defeated, to mourn in the spirit of self-morti- 
fication; all this however should be prayerfully 
guarded against as calculated to injure instead of 
promoting the good cause. God is a jealous God, 
his glory he will not give to another; he is offend- 
ed when his own people attempt to subserve a 
good cause in the spirit of self-confidence, and by 
many lessons of disappointment and defeat, he 
will teach them that their dependence must be in 
him alone. While therefore we would not say a 
word to repress the ardour of those who contend 
for the truth, but would endeavour to increase 
their eagerness and determination, we cannot cease 
te urge upon all engaged, an exclusive and confi- 
dent reference of the whole case with its issues to 
God. A conviction that the success of the truth 
principally depends on a divine blessing, and not 
on the well arranged plans of its advocates, would 
call forth mighty and prevailing prayer. The 
Lord loves to have the concerns of his Church re- 
ferred to himself; he knows all its difficulties, he 
knows the best mode of extending relief, but for 
these things he will be inquired of by the house of 
Israel to do it for them. To every one who is 
_ persuaded that the cause of orthodoxy is the cause 
of God, we would say, pray and labour, and labour 
and pray. Be wise, be wary, be firm, be courage- 
ous; resist every encroachment; make every sac- 
rifice of personal peace and comfort for the truth’s 
sake ; spurn all compromise with what you know 
to be contrary to the truth as it is in Jesus, and 
yet forget not, that the mighty power of God 
maintains the bulwarks of Zion; ‘* God is in the 
midst of her, she shall not be moved ; God shall 
help her, and that right early.” 


Cuance or Views.—Although we may not re- 
joice in evil, we may certainly rejoice when evil is 
overruled for good. The Lord can make the 
wrath of man to praise him, and he can make the 
wily counsels of an Ahithophel react upon their 
author. The majority of the last Assembly no 
doubt congratulated themselves in the belief that 
they had effectually overturned the cause of truth 
and Presbyterianism, but their violent and extreme 
measures have powerfully reacted. It was intend- 
ed for evil, but God has designed it for good. The 
orthodox have been more thoroughly awakened 
than ever, and the moderate party at length con- 
vinced of the true character and designs of those 
for whom they once pleaded, have decidedly con- 
demned their wanton assaults upon the venerable 
defences of our Church. The New-school are 
now a party by themselves, and they have no de- 
fenders among the orthodox. This is a truly 
happy result. May the strongly marked line of 
demarcation remain unobliterated. 

We observe in the Western Presbyterian He- 
rald, acommunication over the signature of the 
Rev. N. H. Hall, of Lexington, which affords 
another instance of this change of sentiment. Mr. 
Hall has been classed with the extreme moderates, 
whose influence has been decidedly adverse to the 
active erthodox party; but the proceedings of the 
last Assembly have wrought at least a partial 
change in his predilections. We make two brief 
extracts from the article. 


**T have, frequently, since my first and second 
numbers appeared in the Herald, been addressed 
in some such language as the following, viz: 
‘* Why, we hear that you have come out a full 
Old-schoolman.” ‘To prevent all mistake on this 
subject, I would state that, in theology, I am just 
as Old and as New-school aa I ever have been: 
have experienced no change in my views of divine 
truth. But since the close of the sessions of the 
last Assembly, I, with many others, have changed 
very materially, as it regards the parties in the 
Church. We do honestly believe that our N ew- 
school brethren did, then and there, develope and 
exhibit a spirit of disregard to the Standards of 
the Church, that we had never once suspected 
they ever would, or could have done. We 
therefore, have taken our stand, with meekness, 
but with firmness, and will resist, I trust, with i 
Christian spirit, every encroachment on the doc- 
trines and government of our Church—no matte1 
from what quarter it may come,” | 


Again he justly remarks: 


‘If those who trouble the Church with their 
new notions, and their Anti-Presbyterian specula- 
tions, would withdraw from her communion and 
unite with a denomination whose creed would be 
less ‘strict and palpable than ours, they would 
greatly relieve the Church, and might themselves 
enjoy more comfort, and be more useful to the 
world. There is no danger of a division in the 
Presbyterian Church, arising from those who ad- 
here strictly to her Standards, in their obvious 
meaning. Ihe danger arises from such as are 
disposed to give some new gloss to them, and 
who would introduce the latitudinarian plan of 
“construction, which, if permitted to exist in any 
Church, cannot fail to introduce a great variety 


of opposing and conflicting “views, in doctrine 


and practice. The qaestion will perhaps be 
asked by some—yould you prevent investigation, 
and arrest the march of mind? I answer, no— 


but when men’s investigations and march of 


mind lead them to‘embrace theological opinions. 
at variance with the Standards of the Church, 
they ought, as honest men, to march out of the 
Church, and cease to distract her counsels and 
jeopardize her onity. Let such as are willing 
to abide by the Standards of the Church be firm, 
and the danger to the Church, as such, is termi- 
nated. Individuals may even have to be cut off, 
that their cankering influence may be removed 
from the body of Christ—and, if necessary, be 
It so. 


A Goop Sicn.—On the authority of the Ohio 
Observer we learn, that a Congregational Conven- 
tion was held in Hudson, Ohio, on the 25th of 
August, for the purpose of organizing a Congrega- 
tional Association of churches in the Western Re- 
serve. ‘The measure seems to have heen popular 
for the eighty delegates, representing some thirty 
churches, did not disperse until they had agreed 
on articles of Association. ‘This is good, very 
good, and we hope to be able before long to com- 
municate the pleasing intelligence, that the whole 
Presbyterian (!) Synod of Western Reserve, has in 
a fit of honesty united with the above fraternity. 
Oberlin will be the central point of this new 
church. It is to be hoped that the clergy of the 
Western part of New York, will before they die 
relieve their consciences by adopting similar mea- 
sures. We have no doubt they would feel much 
easier in mind by uniting with a church in which 
they would be sensible of no heavy pressure from 
Creeds—especially Calvinistic ones. 


A Qvestion.—Is the speech of Dr. Peters as 
published in the New York Observer correctly re- 
ported? Will any of our correspondents who 
were at the Assembly answer the question ? 

| 

EVANGELIST AND PresBYTERIAN Acreep.— We 
copy the following from the Evangelist. 

A CuHarce.—The Presbyterian has at last 
found a charge against sume of their New-school 
brethren, which we recommend them to follow 
up. Happily, however, it is not indictable before 
the Philadelphia Synod, go we shall be saved an 
ecclesiastical war on the subject. If, however, 
they will seriously expostulate with them, and in 
a Christian spirit expose the evils, both to the 
cause of Christ, and their own Christian charac- 
ter, we will join them in the work—at least so 
far as to bid them God speed. We do not be- 
lieve that Popery is half so great a moral evil in 
our land as a speculating spirit—we mean the 
mania to grow rich, to *‘ make haste to be rich’ by 


speculation, among our clergy. We are happy to 
find that none of our Old-school brethren have of- 


fended in this matter. ‘The editor says: 


‘We have never yet heard of an officer in an 
orthodox religious institution, deriving facilities 
from his office for enriching speculations.’ 


‘¢ But it seems that the evil is not confined to 
our side of the mountains. A writer in the Cin- 
cinnati Journal, says he has been thinking with 
solicitude on the subject for months, but should 
have been silent, ‘had there not been recent indi- 
cations that some of our colleges and seminaries 
will depend in a great measure for funds upon 
speculations in land, and that ministers are to be 
made permanent agents for conducting this ard 
other temporal business connected with these in- 
stitutions. For one, I fear these speculations 
will one day prove highly disastrous to the insti- 
tutions embarked in them, and I am unwilling to 
see the ministry involved in the conseqnences. 
The Church is gow bleeding at every pore from a 
forming speculative secular influence which 1s 
withering the zeal and piety of the ministry.’ 

is all true. ‘here was never a time when 
the minds of Christians were more secularized 
than at this moment—and one of the great causes 


is the speculation mania.” - 


In this connexion we may as well notice a gen- 
tle epistle received from one, who no doubt thinks 
he does well to be angry, and who thus with all 
meekness rebukes us. : 


« Did the Editor of the Presbyterian insert the 
communication of an anxious inquirer with the 
least ray of hope, that it should benefit him- 
self, his readers, the Church or the World ? 
Or was it because he feels anxious to assist 
still further the Infidel in his endeavours to 
disgrace the Presbyterian Church, by throw- 
ing out unnecessary insinuations against the 
moral character as well as the ecclesiastical 
standing of ministers of Christ in that denomi. 
nation 

‘sIf this was the case (and what else could it 
be? for nothing save giving unreasonable cause 
for Old-school men to criminate the New-school 
party, could grow out of it.) Then secondly, 
would it not be well to inquire whether such 
things do not evidence a spirit the reverse of 
Christianity—even a spirit fram beneath.” 


The malignancy of the foregoing -is much 
stronger evidence of a spirit from beneath than any 
thing contained in our remarks or those of our 
correspondent ; but even good men may in the 
heat of a factitious zeal, provoke the retort, ‘* ye 
know not what manner of spirit ye are of.’ We 
are, however, prepared to answer the queries. 
The communication from an ‘anxious inquirer” 
was inserted because we believed that it contained 
an allusion to facts of which the Church ought to 
be apprized. When men are entrusted with the 
management of religious institutions, and are pro- 
vided with a competent support from the funds of 
the Church, it is certainly to be presumed that 
they will not expend their time and apply the fa- 
cilities furnished by their official station, for their 
own pecuniary advancement. If there be evena 
suspicion of such malversation, universal distrust 
would be awakened in relation to the best charities 
of the day. When, however, such things do exist, 
it is much better that they should be exposed by 
the friends, than the enemies of religion. Infi- 
delity gains nothing by such disclosures when 
made through Christian vigilance; nay it is a 
proof of the falsity of the common Infidel charge 
that all religious institutions are founded on acom- 
bination to defraud the public of their money. 
Again, when ministers of the Gospel have pro- 
fessed to be actuated by a zeal which excludes all 
worldliness, and when in their addresses before 
the public they inculcate the propriety of devoting 
all our property for the spread of the Gospel, and 
yet are detected in the most ambitious struggles to 
grow rich, they should be exposed. The spirit of 
Speculation is destroying thousands—it has enter- 
ed the Church—it has effected even ministers of 
the Gospel, until in their. eagerness in stock gam- 
bling and city building, they become secularized 
even in their prayers. In such a siate of things, 
itis the duty of the religious press to interpose 
and arrest, if possible, the wide spreading evil. 
Our correspondent must also have been aware of 


the General Assembly for a supposed perversion of 
funds, and with what eagerness this attack was 
circulated through the New-school press, although 
there was not a shadow of proof of dishonesty of 
intention, and yet he was quiet! Not one anxious 
inquiry was directed to his brethren forewarning 
them that such disclosures evinced a desire to as- 
sist the cause of infidelity. So true is it that cir- 
cumstances alter cases. 


Mr. Nimmo of Long Island, in the last Assembly, 
as a specimen of consistent reasoning. 


‘‘ I believe that the Syned had a Constitutional 
right to try the Case, (Barnes’) though Mr. 
Barnes was absent and unheard. But upon the 
whole I will sustain the Appeal, though it was 
the fault of Mr. Barnes himself, and of his Pres- 
bytery, that he was not heard.” 


Some carried the matter still farther than this, 
for they not only acknowledged the right of Synod 
and the contumacy of Mr. Barnes and his Presby- 
tery, but admitted that he held the errors for 
which he had been condemned, and yet sustained 
his appeal. 


Tue Piotr Discoverep.—The Circular which 
we last week published, appeared simultaneously 
in the Philadelphia Observer alias the Philadel- 
phian, accompanied by two columns of grave com- 
ments, in which the Editor of that print and his 
well known and principal correspondent, very 
amusingly take credit to themselves for detecting a 
secret plot among the orthodox for the dismember- 
ment of the Presbyterian Church. They had 
previously received some remote hints that the 
orthodox were not quite satisfied with the deci- 
sions of the last New-school Assembly, but they 
cautiously kept the secret until by an accidental 
fortune a copy of the above mentioned Circular 
fell in their way. Then, and not until then, the 
foul plot,—the horrible conspiracy was detected ! 
Of course as vigilant sentinels, they, with suitable 
parade, announce it to the world! and so season- 
ably has this discovery been made, that there is 
reason to expect that bya timely application of the 
Home Missionary Society’s funds in the employ- 
ment of agents to scour the country and muster 
forces, the plot may pass off as harmlessly as did 
the gun-powder plot of old. Although reluctant 
to interfere with the self satisfaction of these 
gentlemen, we lay claim to prior discovery. We 
had received the Circular, and our absence from 
the city alone prevented its publication several 
weeks since. It was prepared for the paper pre- 
ceding our last, but was excluded for want of 
room ; and it was actually circulating through our 
columns on the very day that it appeared in the 
Philadelphia Observer. Little however did we 
dream, that we were the repository of a secret plot 
which had been concocted with ‘so much ma- 
sonic secrecy,”’ or we might have been tempted to 
hurry the exposure. On this point, however, we 
will not contend; we know and admit that some 
men are so conversant with secret agencies and 
plots against the interests of the Church, that their 
vision has become amazingly sharpened, and en- 
ables them to detect a conspirator in every bush. 
We were so innocent as to suppose that the ap- 
pointment of the Committee by the orthodox in 
Pittsburgh was a matter well and extensively 
known, and accordingly on the first favourable oc- 
casion we published both their Circular and ex- 
tracts from their pamphlet. So far from wishing 
to conceal such documents we were most anxious 
to assist their circulation, and we really feel 
obliged to the Philadelphia Observer for aiding us 
in this good work. Thus after all, the plot is no 
plot, and Mr. M’Knight and Mr. Duffield have our 
free permission to follow up the * secret”? Circular, 
with a republication of the ‘strictly confidential”? 
pamphlet of the Committee. It would be a treat 
to the readers of their paper, as it contains much 
excellent matter which they might otherwise never 
see. The Editor of the Observer very cunningly 
remarks, ‘the Committee may not be ready for its 
publication; but we cannot help that; but we 
can assure him that the Committee are perfectly 
ready, and he cannot help that either. 

To be serious, the appearance of these docu- 
ments has produced a most startling effect, and 
thrown our New-school friends into a nervous 
tremor. They were joyously feasting on their 
late victory, and were intoxicated with their tri- 
umphs, when this shell fell into their camp and by 
its explosion warned them that their opponents, 
whom they had imagined were discomfited beyond 
the possibility of a rally, were more numerous and 
active than ever. Like many an unwise general 
they had supposed the war was successfully 
closed, when in fact the decisive battle was yet to 
be fought. What, did they imagine that the hosts 
of the Lord were to be utterly dispirited by a 
single reverse? Did they conclude, that truth 
had so little of loveliness as to be abandoned by 
its friends because it was oppressed? If so, they 
mis-calculated greatly. Never was the truth more 
dear than at present, to thousands in the Presby- 
terian Church; never was there a determination so 
unshaken and unconquerable to resist even unto 
death, the encroachment of those errors which 
have already by their prevalence, so sadly eclipsed 
the glory of our Church. 

_ It is amusing to hear the Philadelphia Observer 
applaud ‘the legitimate operation of our admirable 
Presbyterial system,” and urge the propriety of 
submitting to the majority of the last Assembly as 
expressing the views of the Presbyterian Church. 
But is not this paper already aware that that ma- 
jority was composed of Congregationalists who 
had not one sympathy for either the forms or doc- 
trines of Presbyterianism? Is it not aware that 
that majority was the result of the most systematic 
electioneering—recruited by travelling agents and 
in some instances paid for their attendance? Is 
it not aware that the genuine Presbyterians of that 
Assembly were in the minority, and that by them 
and all other genuine Presbyterians, the acts of the 
majority like their professions, were regarded as of 
no value? Of these things it should have been 
aware, and it should have been still farther as- 
sured, that the ‘admirable Presbyterial system” 
will never have “ its legitimate operation,” until it 
shall have disallowed the claim to Presbyterian- 
ism of all those who now triumph in the subver- 
sion of her most glorious doctrines. This one 
fact that Presbyterians had no agency in the ac- 
quittal of Mr. Barnes, and in that act by which the 
Gospel was denied-to the heathen, is a full and 
complete answer to the whole laboured argument 
of this New-school paper, that Presbyterianism 
had its legitimate operation in the last Assembly, 
and that all who felt aggrieved should have let the 
matter rest or have retired from the Church. 
Congregationalists sustained by a New England 
Society, are instructed to go up to the General As- 
sembly and vote against. Presbyterianism under 
penalty of forfeiting their bread, and then their 


the recent flagrant attack made on the Trustees of| ruinous acts are applauded by certain recreant| terianism. 


Presbyterians as the result of our admirable form 
of government; and the best men in the Church, 
who venture to complain, are invited to leave the 
Church of their affections to be spoiled by her 
enemies. It is not likely that this advice 
will be followed; the Presbyterian Church, al- 
though her glory is now so greatly obscured, is 
still an object of loveliness, around which the af- 


fections of every true heart will cling; if some! j 


fence, from attachment to her doctrines. Of the 
latter we humbly hope there are many—many who | 
have vowed to the Lord and will pay their vow— 
many who are “sworn men and tried men,”’ and 
who in a day of general defection will unceasingly 
labour for the restoration of the Standards of the 
Church. | 


An Unpesicnep Compiiment.—The correspon- 
dent of the Philadelphia Observer who signs him- 
self an ** Enemy to Schism,” in speaking of the 
Act and Testimony, pays the following compli- 
ment to its signers. 
*s Accordingly it may. be mentioned as a fact— 
showing the profound wisdom of this plan; and 
a fact which, according to the different lights in 
which it is viewed by men occupying different 
relative positions, will be regarded as honourable 
or dishonourable to the signers of this document 
—that to this day not two of them have proved 
recreant to their public vow. ‘They were sworn 
men; and they are now tried men.” 
The fact stated is true, and we rejoice in it, al- 
though it was in direct opposition to the predic- 
tions of the former Editor of the Philadelphia Ob- 
server. From such men, whose practice is in cor- 
respondence with their profession, much is to be 
expected; they love the Church and will not de- 
sert it in its extremity. 
3 

WasuineTon Cottece Pa.—By the last printed 
catalogue of this Institution, we learn that it is in 
a flourishing condition. Its officers are men who 
in every respect, are worthy of confidence. At 
present there are 74 students in the Collegiate de- 
partment; 23 in the Preparatory department; and 
38 in the English and Scientific department. 


Por the Presbyterian. 


WESTERN FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

A number of the friends of the Western Fo- 
reign Missionary Society met at the Missionary 
Rooms in Sansom street, Philadelphia, Septem- 
ber 15th, 1836. Present 

Ministers.—Rev. Drs. Green, J. McDowell, W. 
A. McDowell, W. Neill, C. ©. Cuyler. Rev. 
Messrs. M’Farland, S. D. Blythe, J. L. Dinwid- 
die, A. Macklin, G. Potts, T. Hoge, J. Forsyth, 
and Rev. P. J. Sparrow, of S. Carolina. 

Laymen.—Messrs. A. Henry, A. Symington, 
R. Wallace, and J. P. Engies. 

The Rev. Dr. A. Green was called to the 
Chair, and opened the meeting with prayer. 
Rev. John Forsyth was appointed Secretary. 

Walter Lowrie, Esq., the Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Western I’oreign Missionary Society, 
being present on invitation, made a full and very 
interesting statement in regard to the present 
‘condition, and the proposed plan of operations 
for the future. . 

After Mr. Lowrie had finished his statement, 
the brethren present being called upon, expressed 
freely and fully, their views and feelings in re- 
ference to the objects and plans of the Society. 

‘The following minute was then unanimously 
adopted. The meeting having heard with deep 
interest the statements of Walter Lowrie, Esq., 
Corresponding Secretary and General Agent of 
the Western Foreign Missionary Society if re- 
gard to the present state, and the plans of said 
Society—do hereby express their entire confi- 
dence in that institution, and a deep interest in 
their important enterprise. ‘They rejoice to learn 
that Mr. Lowrie has accepted his appointment, 
and so soon as circumstances will permit, ex- 
pects to devote his whole time to this work: 
And they hereby assure bim that they will, ag 
far as they judiciously can, use their influence 
in the congregations with which they are con- 
nected, to encourage and aid him in this glorious 
canse. 

The following persons were appointed a Com- 
mittee of Agency in this city. Rev. Drs. A. 
Green, C. C. Cuyler, W. A. McDowell; Rev. 
H. A. Boardman; Messrs. A. Henry, A. Syming- 
ton, W. Brown. 

Altest Jonn Forsytn, Secretary. 

For the Presbyterian. 

NEW YORK AGENCY OF THE WESTERN 
BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the New York Board of Agency of the Western 
Foreign Missionary Society, held at New York, 
Sept. 19, 1836, Mr. Lowrie, (Corresponding Se- 
cretary of the Western Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety) made some very interesting statements in 
respect to the present condition, and the enlarged 
operations contemplated by the parent Society 
the present year; whereupon 

Resolved, this Committee have learned 
with great satisfaction, the acceptance by Walter 
Lowrie, Esq. of the office of Corresponding Se- 
cretary, and have heard with much interest of the 
enlarged plans of the parent Society; and very 
earnestly invite the churches within the bounds 
of this agency to give to that Society their zeal- 
ous and active support.” 

From the Minutes. 

Joun M. Kress, Recording Secretary. 

New York, Sept. 20, 1836. 


For the Presbyterian. 
ON SCHISM AND SEPARATION, 

We believe that no eye is so drowsy as not to 
see that a season of fiery trial has fallen upon the 
Presbyterian Church. Conflicting opinions, di- 
vided counsels, controversy, excited feelings, con- 
| tention, recrimination, and injury, reveal a condi- 
tion of affairs, a state of danger, and a degree of 
departure from the pure and peaceable principles 
of the Gospel, equally alarming and deplorable. 
At such a time it becomes us tu be humble, dis- 
trustful of ourselves, watchful against unhallowed 
temper, against impatience of opposition, weari- 
ness in well-doing, defective faith and charity, 
and want of confidence in the promises of God.— 
We must endeavour to reagon justly, with pray- 
erful deliberation ascertain the path of duty, and 
act with coolness, circumspection, and unwaver- 
ing fidelity to the interests of truth, and the 
honour of our gracious Redeemer. 

That errors of no mean magnitude or minor im- 
portance have found their way into the Presbyte- 
rian Church, is now too evident to be denied ; 
and it is equally notorious, that hitherto all at- 
tempts at applying the healing hand of discipline 
for their removal, or for reclaiming or excluding 
their advocates, have been unsuccessful. ‘This has 
happened from various causes : from the too great 
leniency of the orthodox at the commencement of 
our troubles—the artifices of those who were 
charged with error—the active sympathy of their 
personal friends—the incredulity of the greater 
portion of the orthodox relative to the existence 
of error among us—the trouble to be encountered, 
and the self-denial to be exercised, in prosecuting 
offenders before the several judicatories—the ten- 
dency to latudinarianism, in the present age, 
under the popular and plausible disguise of Chris- 
tian liberality—and in conjunction with these, the 
relations sustained to Congregational churches 
and voluntary societies, and the facilities created 
for the free, unsuspected, but corrupting opera- 
tions of these, within the limits, and in the very 
bosom of our Church. Under these circum- 
stances, a party has grown up rapidly among us, 
possessed of formidable power, threatening an 
entire change of our ecclesiastical character, and 
actively hostile to all the peculiarities of Presby- 
It has, in consequence, become a 
serious question, whether, in such a case, it be 
the duty of those who retain an unabated attach- 
ment to our ecclesiastical standards and institu- 
tions, to seek a separation from this party ; or, 
still suffering them to remain in the same camp 
with us, to continue the conflict which has already 
raged for several years, until one party be defeat- 
ed, or both be consumed? If separation be 
advisable in preference to conflict, then the ques- 
tion arises, what measures had better be pursued 
n order to accomplish it with the least detriment ' 


Consistency.—A correspondent directs our at- show a determination to adhere to her for the cake to the cause of reli 


tention to the following passage in the speech of | of her funds, surely others may rally for her de- | ® 


perate application of discipline to arrest and re- 


ion, the safety of the 
ound portion of the Ghareh 
But there is a previous question to be disposed 
of, concerning the nature of schism ; for if schism 
and separation be the same thing, as some appre- 
hend, then separation can never be regarded aa a 
duty, and any discussion of its propriety, in any 
case, would be equally absurd and useless. For 
it is conceded on every hand, that schism in the 
Church is sinful; and what is sinful can never 
be a duty. 

The Greek word oxtona is derived from the 
verb ox:w. The latter, when used in the New 
Testament with reference to material objects, or, 
as we might say, in a physical sense, signifies to 
rend, Thus in Matt. xxvii. 51, Mark xv. 38, Luke 
xxiii. 45, it is said, that the vail of the temple, 
and the rocks, were rent; Luke v. 36, it is said, 
that to set a new piece of garment upon an old, 
maketh a rent : John xix. 24, the soldiers in divid- 
ing among them our Saviour’s raiment, said of 
his **coat without seam,” “ Let us not rend it :” 
Mark i. 10, it is said, that Jesus, at his baptism, 
saw the heavens opened, literaliy, rent : John xxi. 
ll, when the disciples caught a miraculous 
draught of fishes, the net was not broken, literally, 
rent, In strict analogy to the use of the verb, the 
noun, oxztoua, applied to material substances, sig- 
nifies a rent; as in Matt. ix. 16, and Mark ii. 21, 
where it is applied toa rent in garments. It may 
be observed, that in all these cases, the thing rent 
is not viewed as entirely divided ; only some of 
its parts are considered as separated, unlees addi- 
tional words, or the nature of the case, show that 
the separation is total; as in the case of the veil 
of the temple, which is said to have been * rent 
in twain, from top to bottom.” Consequently, the 
word itself implies no more than a separation of 
certain parts of the body, more or less, while the 
parts thus separated from one another still retain 
their relation to the body ; as when a rent is made 
in a garment, a greater or less number of parts are 
separated from one another, but these parts still 
belong to the garment. When the verb is used in 
a moral sense, it implies a division of sentiment, 
with the corresponding feelings which such dis- 
‘agreement may be supposed to originate. ‘Thus, 
when Paul and Barnabas preached at Iconium, 
Acts xiv. 4, the unbelieving Jews stirred up the 
Gentiles against them, and * the multitude of the 
city was divided, (was in a state of schism,) and 
part held with the Jews, and part with the Apos- 
| tles.”” So also when Paul, Acts xxiii. 7, stood 
before the Jewish council, he cried out, * Of the 
hope and resurrection of the dead I am called in 
question. And when he had so said, there arose 
a discussion between the Pharisees and the Sadu- 
cees, and the multitude was divided”’—was in a 
state of schism. In'neither of these cases was 
there any formal separation of the bodies, in 
which the schism took place. ‘There was differ- 
ence of sentiment, controversy, and opposite sides 
of the question espoused, according to the views 
of the disputants, | 


The use of the noun, schisma, in a moral sense, 
holds the same analogy to the use of the verb as 
it was observed to hold in its application to mate- 
rial objects. Thus, in John vii. 43, some said of 
Jesus, “This is the Prophet ; others said, This 
is the Christ.” Some asked, ** Shall the Messiah 
come out of Galilee? So there was a division (a 
schism) among the people because of him’” 
Again, John ix. 16, when Jesus had healed a blind 
man on the Sabbath, **some of the Pharisees 
said, This man is not of God, because he keepeth 
not the Sabbath-day. Others said, How can a 
man that is a sinner do such miracles? And 
there was a division (a schism) among them.” 
Again, John x. 19, when Jesus taught that he 
was the good Shepherd, * there was therefore 
again a division (a schism) among the Jews, for 
these sayings.” Many said, ** He hath a devil, 
and is mad; why hear ye him? Others said, 
These are not the words of him that hath a devil.” 
Now, in all these cases, it is plain that the Jews 
did not separate into different organized bodies, 
or sects ; but the schism consisted in their being 
of opposite sentiments on the points in dispute. 


| 


tical party, and owing to the remains of correp- 
tion in the pious defenders of the faith and order 
of the Church, although deeply to be deplored, 
are not, however, the sin of schiem itself, 
sin, and in a great measure the evils resulting 
from it, are attributable to those only who intro- 
duced thé deviations from the Scripteral and ac- 

knowledged faith and order of the } 


This 


rch. 
Among ourselves, we have every reason to be- 
lieve that they who stand up for the faith, disci- 
pline, and order of our Church, have not, at léaet 
in relation to this point, departed from the path of 
duty. On the other hand, they who brought in 
new doctrines, and new measures, whether these 
latter related to matters of worship or -Charch 
polity, together with those who upheld and 
shielded them in their evil work of casting among 
us the materials of contention and revolution, 
have acted contrary to their most sacred obliga- 
tions, and must be considered guilty, before God 
and the Church, of the sin of schism. As far as 
any of us have given place to unholy passions 
and motives, in the course of the conflict to which 
obedience to the calls of duty has exposed ns, we 
have sinned, and must look to the Lord for re- 
pentance and forgiveness. 

Since it is clear that a schism has existed for 
some time in the Presbyterian Church, the next 
inquiry which naturally presents itself, is, can 
the schism be healed? There are only two ways 
of healing it, consistent with the solemn obliga- 
tions which rest upon us. Either let the advo- 
cates of erroneous doctrines and anti-Presbyterian 
measures, disavow the one and abandon the 
other; or let them retire, and submit to exclusion 
from the Presbyterian Church. In one or the 
other of these ways only can peace be legiti- 
mately restored to the Church. For while these 
men continue to disseminate error, and to act and 
agitate in opposition to our ecclesiastical conati- 
tution, every sound Presbyterian must perceive it 
to be an imperious duty to oppose them. ‘To 
allow them, unresisted, and with blind acqnies- 
cence, to inculcate, ad libitum, sentiments, at 
variance with the Scriptural faith and order of 
the Church, would be a course equally at war 
with integrity and charity, the interests of the 
Church, and the glory of God. 

But will the schism be healed in either of these 
ways? ‘There is not the most distant probability 
that it will. Every year adds to the strength of 
the party which produced the schism. and renders 
reformation, or retirement from the Presbyterian 
Charch, more hopeless. Js not, then, SEPARATION 
from them desirable? We answer, seriously, and 
in the fear of God, that it is not only desirable, 
but even an evident duty. Certainly, it is rnin- 
ous to the Church, and inimical to the interests 
of piety, that schism should be perpetuated. 
And it must continue to exist as long as its 
causes exist and operate. It must exist, either 
until the sound part of the Church shall have 
excluded the advocates of error and opponents of 
Presbyterianism, or until these shall have cast 
out the sound part of the Church. Now, con- 
sidering the relative strength of the parties, itis | 
clear that the conflict between them, if they con- 
tinue nominally one body, must be indefinitely 
protracted, and that, in its progress, it is likely 
to consume every thing in the Church which is 
valuable to the soul of the humble Christian. 
This much is certain, that a continuance of the 
State of things which have existed for some years 
past, and which are every year becoming more 
adverse to the purity of faith and the growth of 
true piety. must be attended with the most dis- 
astrous effects, and is much more to be depre- 
cated than separation. 

Separation must always be a duty, when the 
‘connexion, through the operation of whatever 
cause, or causes, can no longer be continued 
without involving sin. The present state of our 
Church, as it is unfavourable to the progress of 
vital piety, injurious to the credit of the Gospel, 
dishonouring to God, and hazarding the interests 
of his sanctifying truth, so it certainly is a sinful 
state—a state, too, in which we must be una- 
voidably involved, while we continue together, 
because it admits of no remedy, except by the 


That difference of sentiment is the true and 
Scriptural meaning of schism, when applied to 
moral or religious subjects, is still farther evident 
from what the Apostle says to the Corinthians, in 
his first epistle. ‘Now I beseech you, brethren,” 
says he, 1 Cor. i. 10, * by the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, and 
that there be no divisions (schism) among you ; 
but that ye be perfectly joined together in the same 
mind, and in the same judgment.”” The reason 
assigned in the next verse for his solemn exhor- 
tation, is, that the Apostle had heard that there 
were contentions among them. Hence it appears, 
that when the ministers or members of a church 
do not **speak the same thing,’ and are not 
“perfectly joined together in the same mind, and 
in the same judgment,” in religions matters, they 
are guilty of schism, In 1 Cor. ii. 18, referring 
to the disorderly way in which they observed the 
Lord’s Supper, the Apostle says, ** When ye 
come together in the church, I hear that there be 
divisions (schisms) among you.” In this case it is 
plain that there was no separate organization ; 
they were in the habit of assembling and worship- 
ping together, nevertheless there were schisms 
among them. In the next verse, the Apostle pro- 
ceeds to show the certain result of these schisms: 
** For there must be also heresies among you, 
that they which are approved may be made mani- 
fest among you.” Heresies, in the language of the 
New Testament. signify pretty much the same 
thing as sects with us; and the evident meaning 
of the Apostle is, that the schisms of the Corin- 
thians, according to the ordinary course of things, 
would lead to a separation into sects, in order 
that they who were of approved and orderly con- 
duct, might be manifest, or distinct, from the 
disorderly. The separation of the orderly from 
the others is here implied to be proper as well as 
necessary. In 1 Cor. xii. 25, after the Apostle 
has spoken of the manner in which God has at- 
tempered the several parts and members of the 
human body, so as to form a reciprocal relation 
and dependence among the whole, he adds, with 
an implied allusion to the Church, to which he 
immediately afterward applies what he had said, 
that this arrangement was established in order 
‘*that there should be no schism in the body,” 
that is, no conflicting action, but an agreement 
and sympathy among the bodily parts and mem- 
bers, agreeably to the constitution which God has 
bestowed upon the body. 


We have now referred to all the places in the 
New ‘Testament, where the notion of schism, 
whether in the form of a verb, or of a noun, oc- 
curs; and we think that it must be perfectly 
clear to every one, that schism, in the Scriptural 
sense of the word, the only sense of it with which 
we have any concern in this inquiry, may exist 
in the Church Without separation. It is an un- 
charitable state of feeling occasioned by discord- 
ant feelings and practices, relative to religious 
matters ; and the natural tendency of such a state 
of discord is to produce separation. Schism, 
being contrary to that sameness of doctrine, mind, 
and judgment which should subsist among the 
members of the Church of Christ, and opposite to 
that brotherly love which they are required to 
exercise, is a heinous sin. ‘This sinful state of 
feeling, and inharmonious action, arising from the 
introduction of new doctrines and measures among 
us, and from the unfaithful or misguided manage- 
ment of those who resisted the timely and tem- 


move the evil, has existed for a considerable time 
in our Church. While few or none among us 
may claim entire freedom from the contamination 
which this sin has produced ; they, undoubtedly, 
are chiefly to be blamed, who have been directly, 
and in the first place, guilty of it. When errors 


reformation or exclusion of the disorderly party, 
or by separation from them. We cannot, with- 
out sin, wink at the errors which are boldly 
propagated, in opposition to some of the most 
precious truths of the Bible, and contrary to that 
system of doctrine, which, as Presbyterians, we 
have embraced, and are bound to uphold. We 
may, indeed, continue to oppose the progress of 
errors in the Church, without sin; for it is our 
duty to oppose them. But the same evils would 
be perpetuated, which we now lament—the 
same passions will he excited, the same preju- 
dices propagated, and many things done and said, 
on both sides, which are hurtful to Christian 
temper, peace of mind, and the spiritual pros- 
perity of souls. Besides, it is evident, that the 
cause of error, and the prevalence of anti-Presby- 
terian principles, are on the advance, and must 
necessarily grow, in consequence of the prostra- 
tion of Church discipline, and the open gates, 
now left totally unguarded, by which errorists of 
every character, almost, may enter our Zion with- 
out achallenge. We allude to the existence and 
operation of New School Presbyteries, and our 
unaltered plan of correspondence with Cungrega- 
tional Churches. ‘To submit to such a system of 
gradual disorganization, without taking the only 
step which can preserve the sound part of the 
Church from being undermined and ruined, would 
he to betray the cause of truth, and deliver the 
Presbyterian Church into the hands of its ene: 
mies. 

We apprehend, therefore, that we are bound to 
apply the divine precept to our present circum- 
stances, and to act accordingly: ** Mark them 
which cause divisions among you, contrary to the 
doctrine which ye have learned, and avoid them.” 
We cannot avoid them while we continue to meet 
with them in the same judicatories, and acknow- 
ledge them, impliedly and formally, as brethren 
in good and regular standing in the Presbyterian 
Church. They have produced schism, and a long 
train of offences; we have * marked”’ them; and 
the next step is to ** avoid” them, by separating 
ourselves from ecclesiastical intercourse with 
them. 

As separation is preferable to unavailing con- 
flict, and has become imperious, the next ques- 
tion requiring consideration is, what measures 
had better be adopted, to obtain it in such a way 
as to be least detrimental to the interests of truth 
and piety? Although we imagine that we see a 
way in which the firm and united action of the 
orthodox and consistent members of our Church 
could rescue themselves, and the interests of pure 
Presbyterianism, from corruption and ruin, yet 
we are not willing to assume the appearance of 
dictation to our brethren, on a point so delicate. 
We are perfectly willing to abide by the de- 
cision of another Convention, which we think all 
who agree with us in viewing separation as a 
duty, must see to be indispensable to that har- 
mony of action, which the successful discharge 
of our present obligations demand. We regret 
that a Convention was not called by the minority 
of the last General Assembly ; but it is not yet 
too late. Let that Convention be called, to meet 
at a convenient time before the next General 
Assembly. Let it consist of the commissioners 
from sound Presbyteries, and delegates from 
orthodox minorities. Let separation on the best 
and most justifiable terms be devised, and carried 
forthwith into effect. We see no other remedy 
which would be effectual; and we canno’ under- 
stand either the policy or the piety, which would 
either compromise the truth of the Gospel, and 
the character of the Church, or continue the 
hopeless and ruinous state of schism into which 
the innovating party has forced ua. 

When separation takes place in a large body, 


are broached, published, and defended in the 
Church, no blame whatever can he attached to 


it will necessarily be attended with many painful 
circumstances, These are not to be needlessly 


those, who, as in duty bound, resist the progress 
of errors and innovations, and employ some law- 
ful means of repelling and suppressing them. In 
doing so they are not guilty of schism; they are 
discharging duty. Indeed, in the present Imper- 
fect state, they are not likely to discharge this 
duty without mistakes and blemishes of temper 
and conduct, eepecially if the performance of 
their duty be rendered vexatious to them by the 
unfaithfulness or opposition of brethren, who 
should not hinder, but should help them; but 
these faults and sins, occasioned by the schisma- 


prayerful consideratfon of our brethren, may be 


encountered ; or, in other words, separation is not 
to be determined upon, without the greatest rea- 


aon for carrying it into execution. But whegever 
separation becomes a duty, as it is plainly in our 
case, that duty, however afflictive in itself, or 
whatever consequences may be apprehended, 
must be performed. ( 
God ; and to him the interests of the Church, in 
a transaction of great importance and necessity, 
may safely be confided. 


The event is in the hand of 


These views, which we humbly offer to the 
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depicted. 


deemed revolntionary by some ; and the measure 
which we advocate, as necessa | for the preser- 


vation 


of the Presbyterian Chusch, may be called 
sevolationary.. Be it so. 
ready been effected in our Church, from Presby- 
terianism toa system which has all the disad- 
Vantages without any of the blessings of Congre- 
gationaliem, True, we are only as yet i éransi- 
tu, and .when the transition shall have been 
fally made; and matters are allowed to take a 
fixed character, we may exhibit.a fairer specimen 
of that imperfect system... Bat whatever the eys- 
tem may be to which we are Spproximating, it is 
evident from the fact, that; through the influence 


of powerful’ oar system no longer ope- 
rates, longer rales, that a revo- 


withdraw yourselves from every brother that 
walketh disorderly, and not after the tradition 
which he received of us. If any man teach 
otherwise, and consent not to wholesome words, 
even the words of onr Lord Jesus. Christ, and to 
the doctrine which is according to godliness,— 
from such withdraw thyself.” 

We submit these thonghts to the serious consi- 
deration of our brethren, and pray that the Lord 
may direct them and us in these perilous and 
perplexing times, into the path of duty, and dis- 
pose and enable us to do all with a single eye to 
his glory, 

Voice or Minority or Cincinnati Pressytery. 
For the Presbyterian. 
WARNING TO THE DAUGHTERS OF ZION.— 
Isaiau iii. 16. 24. 


“ Moreover the Lord saith, because the daugh- 
ters of Zion are haughty, and walk with stretched 
forth necks and wanton eyes, walkiug and mincing 
as they go, and making a tinkling with their feet. 
Therefure the Lord will smite with a scab the crown 
of the head of the daughtera of Zion and the Lord 
will discover their secret parts. In that day the 
Lord will take away the bearing of their tinkling 
ornaments, &c. &c. &c. Then all the fashionable 
articles of female fashion in use among the Jew- 
esses of the day seemed to be enumerated and 
specified. The prophet then continues: 24 v. 
«And it shall come to pasa that instead of sweet 
smell there shall be stink ; and insfead of a girdle, 
arent; and instead of well sel hair, baldness ; and 
instead of a sfomacher, a gitding of sackloth; 
and burning, instead of beauty.” The false deli- 
cacy of the present day must not prevent the 
faithful exposure of the follies of female fashion, 
and the sin and danger of indulging in them. 
How pointed, particular, and pungent are the 
above descriptions, and, oh! how alarming the 
jadgments foretold! But, are they not obsolete ? 
Ate they ever now fulfilled? Perhaps many 
think not. But, they are vastly mistaken. ‘To 
this our day, they are still too fully verified. 
The description could scarce be more graphic and 
minutely trae, had it been drawn from real life, 
than it ie of one, at least, who from all the finery 


‘ 


of fashion, and comeliness, and grace, came to 


the accurate and mournful resemblance of the 
naked, bald, burning and offensive person here 
We could give names, but we spare 
the living. Perhaps, hundreds of such cases now 
exist, God will not suffer a beautiful female to 
idolize herself. He will avenge the insult of 
placing herself in his room to be admired and 
adored by the other sex, and all that wantonness 
of manner, of exterior and. mien which a fashion- 
able belle exhibits, must one day be penitently 
renounced, or bitterly chastised as it merits.— 
Daughters of Zion, beware, offend no more. 
OsseRvVER. 
_ For the Presbyterian. 
BOOK OF QUESTIONS. 

Mr. Editor—Permit me to thank you, for the 
word of encouragement you have given me, touch- 
ing my project of preparing for the public eye, a 
Book of Questions, on the Constitution of the 
Presbyterian Church. Anxious to make it in all 
respects, such a book as it ought to be, I have 
readily availed myself of your suggestion, as to 
the importance of seeking the counsel of ** some 
of our moat experienced Ministers ;” and I have, 
accordingly, this very day, written to as inany as 
eight, whom I esteem among that class of my 
Fathers and Brethren. ‘There are, doubtless, 
many more in our Church, from whom, on this 
subject, I might obtain valuable hints; but, as 
extensive correspondence would be attended with 
considerable expense, in the way of postage, 
which my present circumstances will not justify, 
I must adopt the expedient of saying, through 
you, to those whom I have not personally address- 
ed, but who may be nevertheless willing to aid 
me with their counsel, that I shall be happy to 
receive such suggestions as they may be disposed 
to communicate to me, on this subject, through 
the columns of the ** Presbyterian.” Should I, in 
the good Providence of God, be enabled to finish 
what I have thus been induced to begin, it will 
probably appear, accompanied by my proper 
name. At present, for reasons satisfactory to 
myself, I choose to be known to your readers, 


only as 
A SovrHern PresByTERIAN. 


For the Presbyterian. 
MUCH PRAYER NEEDED. 


The stand taken by the Committee of the 
minority of the General Assembly must be hailed 
with deep and lively interest by every sincere 
friend of the Presbyterian Church. But the 
question ia involuntarily forced upon us, whether 
that stand is maintained in the spirit of prayer. 
So far as those men are themselves concerned, 
their well known character as men of devoted 
attachment tg the peace and purity of the 
Church—the firm and steady course which they 
have uniformly pursued, and the deep and prayer- 
ful solemnity which pervades their circular and 

amphlet, all answer in the affirmative. Yet it 
8 greatly to be feared, that they are not sus- 
tained by the prayers of the body of professing 
Christians. If these fears should prove to be 
realities, and especially if this state of things 
should continue to exist, what reasonable hope 
can we entertain, that the present movements 
will result in good? True, God loves his 
Church, and will make the devices of the adver- 
sary contribute to her final triumph and eternal 
glory—but he usually works by the instrumen- 
tality of human agency. He will do good to his 
people, but still he will be inquired of by them 
to doit forthem. Surely then, this is a time to 
pray—to humble ourselves in the dust before 
God. It is a time of need—eminently a time of 
need. May it not be said, with peculiar pro- 
priety, to every one who loves the interests of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom, ** What meanest thou, 
O sleeper? Arise, call upon thy God, if so be 
that God will think upon os, that we perish 
not.” | 

The present critical position of affairs in our 
Chorch calle loudly on the Charch, as a body, 
and on every member, to be in the dust before 
God—to be clothed with sackeloth—-to be much 
in prayer. The stepe which have already been 


A’ revolution has al- 


heritage. H. 
For the Presbyterian. | 
MISSIONARY. 


thoughte ! 


must result in great good or evil. 
it be ¥” This question comes to every 
feele that bie "tine an interest 
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Court of Pailadelphia, the. Constables of the city were 
directed, agreeably to law, to return the names of all 
residing im their respective wards, who sold 


grace. When God for a time 
to scourge his 


delivers them and 


Extract of a letter from Rev, Mr. Lowrie in In- 
dia to a gentleman in this city. 


My dear Brother,—About ten days ago my heart 
was made very glad by the arrival of our beloved 
brother M‘E wen, your * living Epistle,” and that 
party of Missionary friends. I feel truly grateful to 
see them all, but especially grateful to see him on 
this heathen shore. 
there ia in this country a great work for him to do. 


regard. He isa man altogether after my own 
heart. 

But I am sincerely grateful for the arrival of 
them all, of the Jay brethren no less scarcely than 
of the ministerial. 
mere names. ‘These lay-brethren are very much 
more in advance of the intelligence even of the 
learned in this country than ministers of the Gos- 
pel are in America. ‘They are much better quali- 
fied to be instructors of righteousness to this 


are to the people of the United States. 
brethren will prosecute their studies, and by 

God’s blessing will be very useful, so much so as 

most fully to justify the Church in sending them, 

and what is of not less importance, to justify most 

richly themselves in their own thoughts for com- 

ing. We need here the greatest talents, and the 

most varied, accurate, and extensive learning ; no 

country affords a wider sphere in my opinion for 

the fullest employment of piety, talents, and learn- 

ing, but there is also abundance of work to be: 
done by brethren whose attainments are not 80 

great. I can truly say I am rejoiced that these 

brethren have come. 

And Iam most thankful to the Lord for keep- 
ing me here vatil they come. In the opinion, 

and by the advice of men, even of medical men, I 

ought to have left Calcutta six weeks ago. Bless- 
ed be the Lord whose thoughts are not as our 
I wes permitted to spend ten days 

with them. 

How encouraging the arrival of a second rein- 
forcement, so numerous, and bringing such good 

news of the interest of the churches at home in 

this Mission, to one who less than two years ago 
was a solitary and often a very desolate tra- 
veller on the Ganges! There is a wide field for 
them all, and for many, many more. All Upper 
India is open to the efforts of our Society, and | 

think should be regarded as one field. And be- 
fore many years we may look westward and north- 
westward, and perhaps eastward, to other regions 
connected with the present sphere of labour. 
The brethren will themselves inform you of the 
Lords gracious dealings to them and to those who 
were with them in the ship, of their present situa- 
tion, and of their intended movements. ‘To their 
letters I refer you for information on all these 
subjects. 

] am now some sixty or seventy miles below 
Calcutta, on board the Hibernia, bound to Lon- 
don; we expect to stop a few days at the Cape, 
and possibly at St. Helena. I am going in an 
English ship because I could not “help it;” bat 
I hope to have the great pleasure of seeing your 
well remembered face, and of being again with 
you and your dear family by the Ist of November, 
the Lord willing. I am not thinking of making 
any delay in England, as I do not see in what 
way it is probable that I can either do or receive 
much good there. 

As I look from the ship’s deck on the native 
cottages on the banks of the river, and then recol- 
lect what my feelings were two years and a half 
ayo, I cannot but feel both sorrowful and yet en- 
couraged, sorrowful that Fhave done so little for 
the welfare of this great nation ; but thankful that 
the Lord has so far blessed the efforts of his peo- 
ple in connection with our mission, thankful that 
he has heard their prayers, thankful in the hope 
that he will still more and more prepare them for 
his service and accept them in their efforts to 
obey his holy will. 


COLLEGE OF NEW JERSE Y—PRINCETON. 


The annual commencement of the College of 
New Jersey, will take nlace on Wednesday next 
28th inst. The oration before the two Societies will 
be delivered on the afternoon preceding, by the 
Hon. John M. Scott of Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The annual meeting of the American Board of 
Missions commenced on Wednesday, 14th, at Hart- 
ford, and closed on the 16th inst. ‘The receipts 
of the year amounted to about $176,000, and the 
expenditures to about $238,000. ‘The operations 
of the Board, it seems, have latterly increased 
more tapidly than its means. The meeting, we 
understand, was extreinely interesting, as may 
be inferred from the fact that on Thursday even- 
ing no less than $23,000 was subscribed to the 
funds of the Board, chiefly by citizens of Hart- 
ford. Atacommunion season held, we believe 
on Thursday, about /welve hundred persons par- | 
took of the sacrament,—the exercises being con- 
ducted by President Humphrey of Amherst Col- 
lege, Dr. Dewitt of this city, Dr. Beman of 
Troy, and Dr. Proudfit, Secretary of the New 
York Colonization Society. The next annual 
meeting is to be held at Newark, New Jersey.— 
New York Journal of Commerce. Be 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Salt.—A traveller in the Western part of New York, 
in speaking of the town of Syracuse, says that the quan- 
tity of fine salt made at that place during the last year 
amounted to 3,000,000 bushels, independently of large 
quautities of that article in a coarse state. The business 
this year, he says, yields a nett profit of about nine 
cents per bushel, and one company alone will make 
7200,000. A few years since the site of the present 
town of Syracuse was a wilderness, now, beside being 
the place where the products of the rich county of Oabdn- 
dagua are embarked upon the Canal, it is the point. 
where five Rail Roads will terminate. So much far in- 
ternal improvements. 


Texas.—It ig stated that Henry M. Morfit, Esq., has 
been appointed by the President, a Commissioner to pro- 
ceed to Texas, to examine and report ag to jhe cundition 


takea, and those which must necessarily follow, 


I knew no other Christian brother in whom I have | James Catherwood in 
more confidence or for whom I have a more sincere | fire. 
Office to the full amount of his loss. 
well as many others which have come under our notice, 
have a proof of the 
perty. For about four dollars and fifly cents Mr. Ca- 
therwood has been saved from a loss of five or six hun- 


Let us notmake too much of | dred dollars! 
likewise.—Jvurnal, 


vines or spirituous liquors by less measures than a quart. 
Upoa the information derived from these returns, the 
Grand Jury fouad 125 bills of indictment, which came 
hefore the court at an adjourned session, that com- 
menced on the 5th inst., and terminated on the 13th. Of 
the 125 persons indicted, 48 plead guilty; 4 plead not 
guilty j of whom two were convicted and two acquitted 
on the merits. Three bills were laid before the Jury 
without evidence, and the remainder for various reasons 
were continued until September sessions, which com- 
menced on Monday last. In three cases, noli prosequis 
were entered by the Attorney General. As this was the 
first time, at least for many years, that an effort had been 


_made to enforce the law against the keepers of tippling 


houses generally, and as many persons had engaged in 
the bustuess, probably that were 
violating the law, the fines imposed were, in nearly cvery 
instance, very moderate. The aggregate amount was 
about 744 dollars, averaging somewhat less thaw fifieen 
dollars in each case, exclusive of costs, which, we under- 
stand, ranged between tea and twenty dollars.—Ameri- 
can Sentinel. 


Price of Bread Stuffs —We — to know of an 


eight 
, and 
the rate 


the supplies for this country, if they should run to the 


highest possible quantity, could only affect prices in a very 
slight degree, Free trade will supply all our wants, and 


the cost, with a liberal mercantile profit, will not carry 


prices above 150 cents for wheat, 100 cents for rye and 
Iudian corn, 50 cents for oats per bushel, and $7.50 for 


Most sincerel y dal hope that flour per barrel.—N. Y. Jour. of Com. 


Fire.—On Wednesday evening last the store of Mr. 


tanton, Del., was destroyed by 
Mr. C. was insured in the Delaware Fire Insurance 
We in this case, as 


great advautage of insuring pre- 


We would say to others—go ye and do 


Extraordinary Season.—The Old Quebec Gazette, of | 


Sept. 7, says the present season still maintains its extra- 
ordinary character: an extraordiaary quantity of snow on 
the ground in the spring, late in melting; a drought of 
two months’ duration, and early frosts. 
people, than many of the American ministers | was on the 9th of August, the second (four nights in suc- 
These | Cession) after the 20th of August, and the third on the 
nights of the 5th and 6th inst. 
has now been general and extensive. The second frost 
extended to the southward and westward throughout the 
whole couutry from Lake Erie to Boston, and even into 
New Jersey. The present frost will probably have reach- 
ed farther.—The ice was an eighth of an inch in thickness 
yesterday morning ; its effects are visible on the potato 
stalks, which had only suffered in certain localities on 


The first trost 


The injury to vegetation 


the 9th and 20th of August. All tender garden plants are 
nearly destroyed, the late grain will not fill or be fit for 


seed, and the growth of the grass be checked, thereby di- 


minishing the food for cattle, which is already not half its 
usual quantity. Altogether, the effects of the frost are 
now as great as in ordinary seasons ata late period in 


October. 


‘The farmer will probably have food enough for him- 
self and family, but little to spare, and the unavoidable 
dimivution of the number of live stock will be long felt, in 
checking that kind of management which is best adapted 
to the clunate and the improvement of worn out lands. 
The life of the-farmer is one of incessant care and Jabour, 
all over the world, but when bis hopes and efforts, durin 

a whole year, are destroyed by untoward seasons, his lo 

is peculiarly hard, and requires all that buvyancy of 
hope and cheerful resignation to the will of Providence, 
for which that meritorious class is so much distinguished. 


Detroit.—The history of Detroit would form an instruc- 
tive commentary on the rapid advance of our country 
and the influence of free institutions in developing a na- 
tions resources. For more than a hundred years, not- 
withstanding its great advantages of position that town 
was nothing but a trading station; but now it is the me- 
tropolis of a vast territory, rapidly increasing in wealth 
and population. Every thing about it looks thriving, and 
during the present season the business has been nearly 
double that of any other. ‘The Detroit Advertiser says, 
that twenty-seven new stores were opened the last spring, 
all of which appear to be doing a lucrative business, 


Official Census of Newark. N. J.—The assessors have 
just made their return to the City Council, and report the 
number of inhabitants as amounting to 19,732; but the 
Daily Advertiser observes that the population may be 
computed at more than 20,000, as the census was taken 
during the season when most of the manufacturers had 
suspended operations. There are but 324 coloured males 
and 396 coloured females amongst the population, and 
10 slaves. 543 shoemakers; 527 saddle and harness- 
makers; 433 carpenters ; 339 carriage makers; 245 hat- 
ters; 209 tailors; 97 merchants ; 7 printers ; 294 black- 
smiths ; 130 painters ; 27 stone cutters. 


Accidents.—As the Boston and Worcester cars were 
making their regular trips on Monday, 12th inst, they 
had the misfortune to run into a herd of cattle, which had 
strayed from a neighbouring pasture, and completely fill- 
ed up their road. Before the engineer had time to stop 
the locomotive, the whole train passed through them, 
killing but two, 7 


Another steamboat Explosion.—The Wheeling Gazette 
gives the details of another steamboat explosion and loss 
of life, the consequence of a race with a rival boat— 
which occurred on the 8th inst. on board the steamboat 
Commerce, on her upward passage from Louisville, Ky. 
It appears that the Commerce had been running a race 
with the Paul Jones, from the same port, and having to 
land a lady about fifteen miles from Louisville, sent her 
ashore in the yawl, while the beat, for fear of falling be- 
hind, proceeded on her journey. She had not gone much 
farther before another passenger had to be landed ; but as 
they now had no yawl, they were compelled to run the 
boat to land. While lying there, instead of letting off 
steam they continued to increase it, aud just as the boat 
pushed out from shore one of her boilers bursted. Ina 
moment after the explosion tqok place, many voices were 
heard from the river, crying for help ; but owing to the 
confusion on the boat, the darkness of the night, and the 
absence of the yawl, no assistance could be rendered to 
the sufferers. The result of this “ accident,” according 
to the Cincinnati Post, is the loss of THREE human lives. 
The accident is also admitted to have been produced as 
above mentioned, by engaging in a race with another 
boat. Is it not high time that the arm of the law was in- 
terposed to prevent this criminal object. 


The Crops.—Judge Buel has recently made an excur- 
sion to the west, and in the Jast number of the °¢ Cultiva- 
tor,” he states, that “he took much pains to ascertain, 
from the best sources, the probable average of the wheat 
crop. As the result of these inquiries, he gives bis con- 
viction, that west of Cayuga Lake it does not exceed hal 
a fait average crop; that in Cavuga and Onondaga, the 
proportion diminishes to a third, and that in Oneida it 


_will not be one quarter of the quantity required for the 


population of the country. These counties, it is remark- 
ed, embrace the great wheat district of New York. The 
causes of failure are attributed to a snowy winter, which 
smothered much of the grain, a wet spring, and the grain 
worm.” 

‘ From a review of the information from all the states 
bordering on the Atlantic, (continues Mr. Buel) it is very 
evident, that the crops of bread-corn are uncommonly 
deficient ; that prices must censequently be high, and but 
for the prospect of our receiving heavy importations of 
grain from Europe, the prospect of a scarcity would be 
‘alarming. With these prospects before us, it becomes a 
matter of duty, as well as of interest, to husband well our 
means, and tu endeavour by prudence and economy, to 
avert the evils which threaten, atleast the indigent class- 
es of our population the coming winter.” 


Fire at Quebec.—A fire broke out on Saturday after- 
neon 10h inst. in the upper floor of the store on the 
Queen’s wharf, occupied by Mr. Vass, which speedily 
communicated to the stores of Mr. Buteau and the bond- 
ing .warehouse near the Cul-de-Sac, and to the dwelling 
house in front. Ten dwelling houses and six warehouses 
or stores, were destroyed before the flames were arrest- 
ed. The tide was unfortunately out when the fire com- 
menced, and six large schooners, which were aground in 
the Cul-de-Sac, were consumed with their cargoes. 
The total loss is estimated at from $250,000 to $300,000, 
ou which there was an insurance of about ove half of the 
amount destroyed. 


us that Mr. George Goodwin, the ‘veteran editor of the 
Connecticut Courant, has retired from that establishment, 
‘in which he bad been, man and boy, more than seventy 
years!” Mr. John Burwell is to be the editor of the 
Courant. 
Bridge over the Okio.—The corner stone pf the first 
Bridge ever built over the Ohio, was Jaid with much 
parade, and with appropriate ceremonies, at f.ouisville 
on the 5th inst. : 


Tanning.—It is stated in the Farmer and Gardener that 


and prospects of that Republic. 


a patent has been taken out i land f ; . 
blackberry bushes, instead of. bark, or taquing with 


Houses.—At the June sessions of the Mayor’s | 


A Venerable Editor—The New Haven Herald informs | 


Emigrating igrating Creeks.—An official despatih from Dr. 
Abadie, dated Erwin’s settlement, y Peay 14, addressed 
to Vommissary General Gibson, gives a favourable ac- 
count of the emigrating Creeks under his charee. Some 
of these poor creatures having indulged tvo freely in their 
favourite green corn, and in fruit which they purchased 
on the road, were attacked by dysenteries, which proved 
fatal to about forty, chiefly children aud the aged. 


that city. 
fur the removal of every thing that can add virulence to 
the disease, or add to the liability of contracting it. The 
iutendant has issued a proclamation, earnestly calling 

pn the citizens to pay every attention to the cleanliness 
of the streets and their houses, and committees of the 
board of health have been appointed to visit each lot in 
the city, for the purpose of seeing that the yards, cellars, 
&c. are thoroughly purified, and that all cause of com- 
plaint is removed. ‘The board has aiso published direc- 
tions for the regulation of diet, &c. and such medical 
suggestions as may be of value at the first moment of at- 
tack, before the assistance of a physician can be obtained. 
September 8th.—The Board of Health report 22 cases of 
Cholera—5 whites, 17 blacks, 3 dead—the others un- 
der treatment. September 9.—10 cases reported—three 
whites, seven blacks—two dead. Of the cases reported 
yesterday, three more have died—the others conval- 
escent. September 10—30 cases—9 whites, and 21 
blacks. September 14—11 cases, 2 whites, 9 black and: 
coloured—2 dead. 15th—6 cases, 3 whites, 3 blacks and 
coloured—4 dead. 17th—8 cases, 1 white, 7 blacks and 
coloured—4 dead. 

Cholera on the Plantations—An endorsement on the 
way mail from North Santee says—“ Two cases of 
— on T. Pinckney’s Plantation, South Santee, both 

ead. 

New Orleans.—For the last two days rain has fa'len 
upon us in copious showers, which keeps the atmosphere 
fresh, and thereby contributes much to the ease and plea- 
sure of breathing, which suffered no little impediment 
during the dry days of heat. ‘The health of the city con- 
tinues remarkably good, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve, that the season will close without the presence ol 


| any epidemic.—Bulletin, Sept. 6. 


THE INDIAN WAR. 


Florida.—Letters from Florida, published in the Rich- 
mond Inquirer, represent the situation of the whole ter- 
ritory as terrible in the extreme. ‘They state that large 
parties of Creeks have joined the Seminoles—that 
Oseola is perfectly acquainted with all the movements of 
the whites—that he receives and reads regularly the 
Florida newspapers—that the courage of the Indians is 
daily increasing, and that help must be sent, or the 
whole country will fall into the hands of the red men 
again. 


Movement of the Troops at Tallahasse.—The Tennes- 
see Volunteers are about to carry relief to our suffering 
brethren in Florida. We have before us the Mout- 
gomery (Geo.) Advertiser of the 3d inst. It lets us into 
all the movements of the Tennessee troops, and gives us 
copies of Gen. Armstrong’s first letter to Gen. Call—the 
correspondence between Jesup and Armstrong—and the 
last General Order of the 30th August, ca!ling upon the 
volunteers to march. It tells them that—“‘ The time has 
at length arrived when it is necessary and proper that 
the Tennessee Brigade should march to Florida. A sav- 
age foe, emboldened by bis former success, has ap- 
proached within twenty miles of Tallahasse, the seat of 
Government of that Territory, burning and murdering | 
as he went, To stay his further progress. and to punish 
him for the depredations he has committed, is a duty to 
which the Tennessee Brigade will advance with alacrity. 
Public expgttation demands the performance of this duty, 
and the character of Tennessee requires that we should 
not shrink from it. ; 

A communication from ‘fan officer in the Tennessee 
Brigade,”’ appears in the Montgomery Advertiser of the 
detailing the above particulars, and adding as fol- 
ows: 

“In obedience to this order, Maj. Meador’s detachment 
teok up the line of march for Tallahasse on ‘Thursda 
last, and Col. Bradford’s will follow oa to-morrow. Col. 
Trousdale’s is probably under way by this time, and the 
whole Brigade will, itis expected, reach T'allabassee by 
the 17th inst. 

‘Tt is due to Gen. Armstrong to state that his move- 
ment is more speedy. than was anticipated a week or two 
since, or than was expected by the President. But in- 
telligence had been received of constant and almost un- 
checked aggressions on the part of the Seminole Indians. 
and, well knowing the character of his Brigade, and their 
readiness to render aid where it was needed, Gen. Arm- 
strong applied some days ago to Gen. Jesup for permis- 
sion to march to Florida. This permission was granted, 
and the Tennessee Brigade it is hoped, will be on the 
banks of the Wythlacooche by the time it was first ex- 
pected they would leave the vicinity of the Creck coun- 
try. 

Extract of a letter dated Camp Sabine, La. Aug. 17, 
1836 —This day completes four months since the present 
camp bas been occupied, and though many and various 
excitements have existed from time to time, yet nothing 
has taken place, either to amuse or interest the troops. 
To give you correct information of the disposition of the 
Regulars on this border, I will remark that we form three 
bodies ; Fort Jessup, commanded by Col. Many, of the 
3d Infantry, with two companies of that Regiment. Camp 
Sabine, with the 6th Regiment, and 4 companies of the 
3d Infantry. under command of Major Thompson, with 
a train of Field Artillery. Tine camp at Nacogdoches is 
occupied by 6 companies of the 7th Iufantry and 3 com- 
panies of the Ist Dragoons and is commanded by Lt. 
Col. Whistler. The hols of the troops commanded by 
Major General Gaines, who makes his head quarters at 
Camp Sabine. 3000 mounted volunteers or militia are 
shortly expected, under the apprehension that difficulties 
with the Indians may occur on the forks of the Trinity 
river in Texas. This clime is healthy though warm; that 
is when you leave the water courses or rivers and retire 
to the high grounds or pine ridges, as at the South on the 
Atlantic in the warm season. You find the Passion-flower 
and the Trumpet-creeper growing wild, in all the beauty 
of the forest, yet you meet with poisons also—the taran- 
tula, the centipedes, the scorpion, and the ground rattle- { 
snake as well as the large one. There is said to be sick- 
ness in the Mexican army, yet the truth cannot be known, 
as they are on the Rio-del-Norte, and access to them is 
difficult and dangerous.—N. ¥. Star. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


_ By the packet ship Pennsylvania, Captain Smith, ar- 
rived at New York, we have London papers to August 
23d, and Liverpool to the 24th, both inclusive. 

The British Parliament was prorogued on the 20th. 

After the King’s speech to the two houses of Parliament, 
the Lord Chanceller in the usual form, declared it to be 


lowing —‘* Letters received this morning at Paris an- 
nounce that a violent insurrection broke out on the 8th of 
August, at Oporto. In the beginning the insurgents had 
the worst of it, but there is every reason to believe, from 
the contents of the letters, that the struggle was renewed, 
or that the authorities gave way, and that at the present 
hour the Constitution of 1813 has been proclaimed in that 


city. 
TURKEY. 


A letter of the 27th ult. at Tripoli, given in the Garde 
National of Marseilles. says—‘ ‘Tie 2500 men of regular 
troops landed by the Turkish squadron on the 8th of July, 
were re-embarked on board 28 Ottoman transports. On 
the Yth, these transports, and 9 Turkish ships of war, 
sailed for Mecurata, under the command of Captain Pa- 
sha, Tahir Pasha, who had joined to these troops 
men belonging to those of the Regency. ‘The squadron 
of Admiral Hugon watched all the movements of this ex- 
pedition directed agaiust the Aga of Mesurata, one of the 
chiefs of the revolted Arabs, who is at the head of 20,000 
men. Tahir Pasha has been completely defeated by the 
Aga. He has returned to Tripoli, where he intends to 
wait for the new troops that the Sultan may send him, 
but which will have no better success than the former, if, 
indeed, they are allowed to land. ‘The Arabs are anxious 
to throw off the Turkish yoke, and are determined to 
obey only one of their own — Barbary is evi- 
deutly escaping from the power of the Sultan. 


MEXICO. 


The New Orleans Bee of September 3d, says—‘‘ We 
have been favoured with the sight of a letter from the in- 
terior of Mexico, in which it is said that a project is on 
foot to unite all the northern states of the Republic of 
Mexico with the Republic of Texas under one Indepen- 
dent Government. The letter is dated Zucatecas, July 
28th, 1836, and states that the disaffection through the 
northern provinces of Mexico is great and still increas- 
ing; and speaks of the advantages of an independent 
state like that of Texas. ‘The states who appear to be 
in favour of an alliance with Texas, are Tamaul:pas, 
San Luis, Zucatecas, a part of Jalisco, Nuevo Leon, 
Coahuila, Durango, Sinaloa, Chihuahua, Sonora, the ter- 
ritory of California, aud New Mexico. The principal 
object of all these states appears to be that of forming a 
new Republic in connexion with Texas.” 


FROM AFRICA. 


CaptainjMcDonald of the brig Elizabeth, from Africa, 
states that when they lefi the Gambia the Alrican fever 
was raging in a frightful extent, and that himself, mates, 
and three of the crew were down with it, and fiom all 
parts of the African coast, accounts were received of its 
being very sickly, the rains having set in unusually early 
and continued almost incessantly. Capt. McD. was 
compelled to ship natives and such other men as could 
be procured to assist in working home the vessel. 


American brig in the river Noonus, had lost nearly all 
the crew by sickness; did not learn her name. A report 
was in circulation at Port Praya, Cape de Verds, that 
the} brig Julia, Nash, of New York, whilst. whaling in 
Saint Cyprien Bay, coast of Africa, drifted near the shore 
in a calm and had eleven men massacred by the Arabs ; 
another report stated however, that two boats crews had 
been lost in taking a whale, and which is the most pro- 
bable. The Julia afterwards put into the Isle of Mayo, 
and took on board eleven more men. 

Captain M-Donald further states, that despatches had 
been received by the Governor of the Cape de Verd 
Islands from the Queen of Portugal, prohibiting the 
changing of flags and characters of Spanish vessels, 
which had enabled them to follow up the slave trade in 
spite of the late treaty entered into by the Governments 
of Enugland and Spain; under which treaty official ac- 
counts have been received up to the time of Capt. M‘D’s 
Sailing, of the capture of 53 vessels with and without 
slaves. The average compliment of slaves that these 53 
vessels would carry, is 450. The restrictions and the 
continual augmentation of the British naval forces in those 
Seas will give very little ceance for any to escape here- 
after. Several vessels had arrived at the Islands but had 
to leave without changing their fags. 


CUBA. 


Letters have been received from the Havana, which 
say that in consequence of the late commotions in Spain, 
which resulted in the proclaiming of the constitution of 
1812, great sensation had been felt among all classes of 
people. The majority of the inhabitants, it is well known, 
entertain ultra liberal opinions, and some change, it is 
apprehended, will ensue in the _—, organization of 
the government of the island. It will at any rate require 
all the energy of Governor Tacon to preserve the present 
order of things, particularly as much dissatisfaction ex- 
ists among the troops on account of not having been al- 
lowed to return home, when the term of service for which 
they had enlisted had expired. The brother of Governor 
Tacon was in command at Cadiz when the late revolu- 
tion took place, and was compelled to obey the will of 
the people.—N. Y. Cour. & Eng. 


A letter from Matanzas states that the Slave Trade 
between Africa and Cuba is carried on with great activi- 
ty. Baltimore clippers are no longer bought for the 
trade, but in their stead leaky and unsuspicious looking 
ships are employed. The slaves are landed at an anchor- 
age ground near Matanzas, from whence they are con- 
veyed to that city and openly sold in the slave market, 
without any interference on the part of the authorities. 


-- AND HYMNS—Approved by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and published 
for their benefit, both Jarge, aod small size, and in fine 
and plain binding, may constantly be had of the sub- 
rcribér, at the lowest prices, either by the thousand co- 

ies or a less number. 
be sretofore, immediately attended to 


ew—tf No. 117 Chesnut street. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Acknowledgement of monies received by the Treasurer, 
from the 15th of July to the 6th of September, 1836. 

Friends of Education, Kingsborough, N. ¥. 

per Rev. Elisha SO 
J.T. M’Cown, 3d Presb. Ch. Troy, N. Y. 
(Dr. Snodgrass,; per Rev. W. Chester, 


Removal of the Creeks.—Extract of an official letter | His Majesty’s will i 
from Major General Themas S. Jessup, dated Tallahas- | should be progued the 20th of sant. A 
see, August 31, 1836—1 have the satisfaction to inform The warehouse of Messrs nds Hodson & Co. at! Slauson, dos do. do do. 75 06 
you that the principal chief of the Creeks, Hopoothle Yo Liverpool, was destroyed by fire oa the ciakt ate 10k Dr. Gale, do. do. do. do. 50 00 
lo, commenced his journey westward, with a band of | together with 1000 bales of cotton vaheae at £15.000. | 5- Gale, do. do. do. do 20 00 
about twenty two huadred men, women and children. Whole loss £30,000. property was fully insured, | E» Proudfié, do do. do. do. 10 00 
He will be joined at Wetumpka by three or four thousand | ‘The report of the death of Gen. Evans, in Spain, turns | G. S. Weed do. do. da da 10 00 
more; and in the course of two weeks I think the greater | out to be i | : , — : 
et of incorrect, Joseph Russell, do. do. do. do. 20 00 
pee othe nation will be in motion.— Globe. The Constitution of 1812 has been proclaimed at George Vail, do. do. do. do. 20 00 
The Mails.—The New York Times says :—‘‘ We un- Madrid,—the Isturiz ministry has fallen, and a new O. Eaton a iin. do. do. 10 00 
derstand the Postmaster General has agreed with the | Ministry, headed by Calatrava, has been appointed in Y. M ’ Ed'n Soe. T do. 165 00 
Road Company to carry both the Express its stead. It is a complete triumph of the Ultra-Liberal Dr. ‘Green irst P re b. Sehe: nectady 
an¢ Great Mail, so arranged as to give a morning and | party. : ’ 80. UD, en ’ 
evening mail, to Philadelphia and New York. ‘The Some of the London papers report the death of th je- (Rev. Mr. Backus, do. 75 00 
express will, consequently, be merged in these mails be- | brated. Professor al July ‘22d, James Walker, 0. do. 15 00 
a the two cities, and no additional postage will be | but the Times thinks the report unfounded. L. Legard, do. do. do. 5 00 
c ENGLAND. do. do. do. 1 00 
urr.—The body of Aaron Burr was deposit- ih 
ted in the tomb of his antahane on Friday 16th arg at| Zhe Crops.—Report speaks favourably of the wheat William Tanah = - = ; 00 
id thi secu n excellent condition. : ecks, 0. 0. 
ti __ The prospects of the harvest in Scotland were very | Collection, do. do, do. 76 50 
years e, Col. the of Corporate Property Bill, for Ireland Pres. N. Y. per do. 26 15 
our port, Gen. BocaRpus, &c. &c. &c.—New York|,.....”. rty Dil, tor Ireland, was reac Do. o. Waterford, N. Y. per do. 100 85 
hg > ina , twice in the upper House on the 15th. Lord Lyndhurst Female Seminary, Schenectady, per do. 10 00 
_ | gave notice that in committee he should “remodel” seve- P 
Secretary of War—The Army Chronicle says that it is | ral of the clauses, and this was considered equivalent to resb. Church, singburg, per do. 30 10 
very probable that C. A. Harris, Esq. will continue to act | *‘ death to the bill,” in one house or the other. Rochester, N.Y., H. Fly, 50 dolls; J. K. 
as War, for the of the The Jewish Civil-disabitities Bill was read a third time dollars; ‘T. Kempshall, 
wer, the attorney general, who was mentioned as | and passed in the House of Commons on the 16th. olls; L. A. Ward, 10 dolls. E. 
ag om to fill this station ad interim, is not expected | ~The Church Temporalities Bill for Ireland was passed Ely, 10 dolls; S. Miller, 3 dolis.; | Mr. 
1 elapse before a new President cor @ Newspaper Stamp-duties Bill received the roya Mrs. M. Back - Mi Simi 
otteg! would render a change inexpedient as well as un- | assent on the 13th of Augus re. M. Backus, | doll.; Miss E.Smith, 
’ : gust. 25 cts.: . . 
Beets and Banking! in New Jersey—Notice is gives in | three days has been less favourable for harvest, but cut- Sc} pe: ong see — 
the Paterson lutelligencer that ‘an application will be | ting is becoming pretty general in this neighbourhood, cholarship, for 1836, as follows: Mrs. 
made to the legislature at their next session, to incor- | and the Wheat crop is well spoken of. Bonded Wheat Avery, 15 dolls. Mrs. Star, 15 dolls.; 
porate a company for the purpose of manufacturing sugar | has been neglecied, the sale of a small lot of Lower Baltic, Mrs. Bush, 15 dollars; Mrs. Griffiths, 
from beet, to be Jocated in the counties of Bergen and | red of middling quality, at 4s 4d per 70 Ibs. being the 1¥ dolls.; Mrs. Jacob Gould, 5 dollars. 
Essex, with a capital of 500,000 dollars, to be styled the | only transaction reported, Some small parcels of Baltic Collected by Rev. R. Smith, - 244 13 
“ Beet Sugar Manufacturing company,” ‘with bunking | flour have been taken for exportation at 24, to 253 per | Presb. Church, Scottsville, J. Colt, 5 dolls.; 
and trust powers !! barrel. Wheat, English white, per 70 bbls., 7s Gd to 7s 9d; D Hall , 
— , ) , eacon Hall, 5 dollars; H. L. Hall, 2 
Ullinois.—It_ is mentioned, as a curious circumstance, | do. red, 78. 2d to 7s 4d. dolls Mrs. Gorbutt, 10 dolls; Mr. 
SPAIN. Tyler, doling Mr. S. Sill, 6 dolla 
weighing from one to twelve thousand pounds, althouch |, Sé 2/defonso, 13th August.—A military insurrection Mrs. Warner, 1 doll.; Mr. Hanford, 1 
no quarry of that formation bas ever bean discovered iu | 248 compelled the Queen Regent to accept, at 12 o'clock, dollar; Mr. Morehouse, 1 dollar; Mr. 
cotta te this morning, the Constitution of 1812. All is perfectly Lewis, | doll.; C. Allen, 1 doll: Mrs. 
tranquil here at the preseut moment, and the soldiers 
ers, and the circumstances under which they are found |) oo wurned to theic barracks. Frazer, 50 cents. Collected by Rev. 
bave given rise to much speculation in regard to their ae ee : R. Smith, - - : - 40 50 
evils The Madrid Gazette of the 15th August contains the Presb. C] 
Cold.—It was so cold at Montreal th ar 1912 | d 1 tt Buf P50 ‘oll H R 
ontreal on the | = ‘The Constitution o is proclaimed until the meet- | Dullalo, tiram Fra sq olls.; 
morning of Suturday, Sept. 10th, that the ferry-boats | ing of the Cortes, by which the institutions to be given to Seymore, 10 dolls.; A. Bryant, 5 dolls.; 
were encrusted with ice. The swallows have left earlier | Spain shall be determined. A. Callender, 5 dolls.; Cash, 5 dollars. 
than usual. Still we predict a mild autumn for the United M. Calatrava is appointed President of the Council of per Rev. R. Smith . 5 “ s 75 00 
States and Canada, to make up for the extreme severity | Ministers. M. Ferrer, Ministers of Finance. M. Lacu- Returned by a if Snail date ” ver Dr. J. Ca 
and long duration of Jast winter’s cold. For on compa- | dra, Minister of the Interior. General Scoane replaced y ow oe Nae 
ring the aggregate amount of caloric in meteorological | Gen. Quesada. nanan, , - ° : 17 50 
tables for each year, it is generally found to be the same} Gencra! Rodi! is appointed to the command of the Female Benevolent Soc., Natchez, Tenn., 
average this Is wise provision | Guard, and charged with the general inspection of the M gon, Esq. 210 00 
n the economy of nature’s laws.—N. Y. Star. militia. rs. Eliza Bird, Bedford, Pa., per Rev. B. 
ol a lead mine in the county o . Lawrence, near Og- adcrid is re-organized, 1 ° ° ila. part 836, 
densburg. We then the authority of a gentle- 1812 has just been proclaimed at 52 50 
man who had seen the ore, that it was very good, but | Santander and St. Sebastian. : : ; ° ° 
they had no idea of its richness or value at the tine. A | Intelligence from Barcelona of the date of the 9th is Rev. be a Bellfontaine, Ohio, per 50 00 
entleman left a specimen at our office on Saturday, the | given in the French papers. ‘The news of the events at ev. fr. Futnam, “ - ° 
a P 
purest we ever witnessed. ‘The geographical situation of | Malaga and Saragossa had occasioned a great deal of | Rev. B. R. Hall, Bedford, Pa. . . 5 00 
the mine will probably render it more productive to the | agitation in that city, and on the 6th Gen. Mina found it| Returned by a former “Candidate,” per 
proprietors than are the far famed Missouri mines, the | necessary to issue a proclamation enjoining the people of Rev. N. Murray, - - : 50 00 
pride and the wealth of that state.—NV. Y. Mer. Adv. Catalonia to preserve the public tranquility. Presbyter’n Church, Salem, Ohio, per Rev. 
skeins of beautiful sewing Siik, the product of the silk 1¢ first division of the Central Army, commanded by idd : : 
worms raised by Mrs. Mary of this county. 1t General Sorta, has proclaimed the Constitution of 1813, Beaver, = 13 
has all the brillianey and beauty of, and is no doubt equal | and iatercepted the correspondence between Saragossa Ladi " Presb. Ch.. M avail P d 75 00 
if not superior in quality to the best imported, silk, and the | and Madrid. 
thread is twisted aud put into skeins in a style which re-| Gen. Evans arrived this morning. His little army Ladies Education Soc., 2d Ch., Baltimore, 
flects much credit upon the ingenuity of the lady who has | stauioned at St. Sebastian, is in a state of great confusion r Mrs. Marian L. Ramsay, - - 75 00 
thus commenced the manufacture of this beautiful aud |The British treops insist on being paid, and returning | Second Presb. Ch., Phila., in part for 1836, ‘ 
useful article.—Free Press. home. per Dr. Cuyler, 1 79 
Marine Hospital at Buffalo.--Am.ong other indications |, A” extr aordinary contr ibution of i se has Presb. Church, Princeton, N. J., per Rev. 
ofthe enterprie avd liberality ef the of Bulalo, we | been decreed hy ie weurrectionary of Saragossa:  MPFarland, 6 
her nee have been imprisoned in the old dungeons of the Inquisi- Presby. Ch., Newhope and Hebron, Ala., 
The Constitutionalists of that town have adopted a 62 dolls.; A. Steele, 5 dolls.; E. Steele, 
know not how many schooners,) that a Marine Hospital | “or 
has been sasahiakidl: eles. be an arrangement with the | green cockade, with the legend “The Constitution or 5 doll.; W. L. Baker, 1 doll. 50 cents; 
U. 3. Government, the conan of vessels of war on the | death.” Every body, even women, are forced to wear it; J. B. Smith, 1 doll,; S. W. Smith, 50 
Lakes are also comfortably provided for. and any person without it in tbe streets is liable to be as- cts.; per Rev. Rev. J.B. Adams, - 75 00 
Cholera at Charleston—We are glad to find, from the sem PORTUGAL Two Ladies in Elizabethtown, N. J., per 
Charleston papers, that the cholera is ou the decrease in Rev. N. Murray, _ - 5 00 
‘he authorities are taking vigourous measures The Messager des Chambres of Saturday has the fol- | 4 Lady of the Seventh Presb. Ch., Phila. 3 00 
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For the Presbyterian. 


OBITUARY. 


Died at Hackettstown on Sabbath the 29th of August, 
1836, NATHAN STIGER Esq. deeply lamented by a la 
circle of relatives and friends. 
of his years and usefulness has produced a sensation of 
ag through the whule community, in the midst of which 

e lived, and acted, and over which he spread a happy 
and extensive influence. For several years Mr. Stiger 
sustained the office of Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian 
Church at Hackettstown; and with so much fidelity, and 
to so much acceptance as to secure to himself the confi- 
dence of the whole Church. To her counsels he brought 
a sound judgment, well furnished by reading and mature 
reflection. ild, gentle, and conciliating when deliberat- 
ing with his brethren on the interests of the Church, the 
meekness of wisdom shown on his intelligent countenance 
and breathed from his lips. It pleased God at different 


friend to genuine revivals of religion, his whole soul 
always entered into the work, and his instructions and 
prayers in many instances were blessed in comforting 
mouruers in Zion, and to the edification of those who re- 
joiced in hope. The Church mourns that one of her 
strong pillars has fallen, and sorrowfully exclaims, “ Help 
Lord, for the godly man ceaseth, for the faithful fail from 
among the children of men.” He was Superintendent of 
a flourishing Sabbath School. And it was bis happiness 
to see a large number from this school becoming useful 
and ornamental members of Christ’s Church, and in the 
number three of his own children. The good he has done 
in this department of usefulness will live after be has 
crumbled to dust. 

The tearful eyes of the children of this school as they 
passed around his coffin to behold his face for the last 
time, testified toa large and deeply affected assembly 
how closely he had wound around him the esteem and 
love of these dear youthful immortals. 

His personal piety was consistent, and exemplary; his 
experience of Divine truth, vital and profound. His 
spirit drank largely and frequently at the living fountain. 
His heart was deeply imbued with holy feeling. He 
cordially embraced and loved the peculiar doctrines of 
his own Church, and evinced their efficacy by a blame- 
less life and conversation. He felt a lively interest in all 
the institutions of Christian benevolence. For the suc- 
cess of their efforts he prayed fervently, and to their 
funds he contributed largely. In his own neighbourhood 
he was one of the first, most devoted, and persevering 
friends of the cause of Temperance. 

As a man, his manners were affable and very engag- 
ing. As a friend, he was candid, generous, and faithful. 
As a husband, he was kind and affectionate. As a father, 
he possessed the happy art of blending the tender and in- 
dulgent feelings of the parental bosom with the strict ob- 
servance of the precept to bring up his children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. His was a well 
spent life. He lived to do good, and he died in peace. 
But few have gone down into their graves more honoured 
and beloved by those who knew them. “ Blessed are the 
dead, who die in the Lord.” 


PHILADELPHIA TRACT SOCIETY. 


The members of the Philaadelphia Tract Society, are 
requested to meet at the Tract House, 42 north Sizth 
street, on Tuesday the 27th inst. at 7 o’clock, P. M. to 
elect officers for the ensuing year, and attend to any 
other business that may come before the Society. 

Their public Anviversary will be deferred untll Tues- 
day evening. October 4, when it will be held Providence 
permitting, in St. Andrews Church, at which time the An- 
nual Report will be read and several addresses delivered, 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—Our Protestant Fore- 

fathers, by Rev. W.S. Gilly, D.D. Six Years io 

the Monasteries of ltaly, by S.J. Mahoney. Yaradee, 

A Plea for Africa. Dick’s Theology, 2 vols. Awful 

Disclosures of Maria Monk, new edition. Rosamond 

Culbertson’s Narrative. Philosophy of Benevolence. 

Young Man’s Closet Library, by Phillips. ‘The Ameri- 

can Lady. The American Gentleman. 
J. WHETHAM, 

22 South Fourth street. 


September 24 


HAT IS AN IDOL? The First Commandment, 
WV a little work, showing that idolatry is got confined 
to the heathen world; just published by the American 
Sunday School Union, 146 Chesnut street, 

September 24—3t. 


HIRD VOLUME OF COMPREHENSIVE COM.- 
MENTARY.—Just Published, the Comprehen- 
sive Commentary on the Holy Bible, containing the 
Text according to the authorised version; Scott’s Margi- 
nal References ; Matthew Henry’s Commentary conden- 
sed, but retaining every useful thought; ‘The Practical 
Observations of the Rev. Thomas Scott, with extensive 
Explanations, Critical and Philosophical Notes, selected 
from Gill, Doddridge, Clark, Patrick, Lowth, Harmer, 
Calmet, Bloomfield, Rosenmuller, and many other wri- 
ters on the Holy Scriptures. Edited by Rev. 
Jenks, D. D. ‘ 
Persons wishing to subscribe to the above will please 
forward their orders to J. WHETHAM, 
Agent for the publishers, No. 22 south Fourth street, 


HRISTIAN PSALMIST.—The Christian Psalmist, 
C or Watt’s Psalms and Hymns, with eopious selee- 
tions from other sources. The whole caretully revised 
and arranged, with directions for musical expression; by 
Thomas Hastings and bed Patton. Vor = by 


| W. DONOBU 
| September 24—3t. No. 13 South Fourth street. 


His decease in the midst — 


For sale by 


lines to visit this Church with seasons of refreshing. A . 


throne of 
q delity to their solemn trust and their duty to 
3 hiw, he seldom, if ever, 
4 ‘ores them to his favour, until they are brought : 
j by a deep sense of their need, to implore the 
Divine interposition by fasting, humiliation, and 
prayer. Other means, although proper in them- f 
selves, are of no avail, if this be neglected, 
; And such, we must expect, will be the result in 
j 7 ae the present case. Can it then be necessary to 
§ ay any thing further on this subject ? 
ee _ 40 view of the present state of affairs, would 
ton has alreany: Seen ; and that econee- | it not be well that a day of fasting, homiliation, 
:: quently, being deprived of the remedy prescribed | and prayer, should be observed throughout the 
a by the conetitation for the correction of evils, we | Pres yous Charch? Is not such a public ac- | 
: must work-a counter-revolution, in order that onr | knowledgment of our guilt and profession of re- | 
system be restored to its original parity, and our | pentance, an imperative duty? Can we reason- 
4 ecclesiastical constitution in all its parts, and our|ably expect the blessing of the Head of the | ‘ 
their operations, be duly | Charch on the means employed to restore peace 
respected. party hae rendered prosecution for}and purity without it? Will you not, Mr. | ° 
teaching erroneons sentiments, a fruitless labour ; | Editor, urge this duty upon all who love the in- cuore 
; they have established a mode of adopting our | terests of our afflicted mourning Church? Sure-| doubt that much larger supplies will be soon forthcom- 4 
Confession, unknown to the constitation; they|!y, no one who calls ‘himself a Christian, can | ing; for the long continuance of high prices, the success- 
have said, by their public acts, that soundness in | reject this as an ultra measure, or refuse to unite and the | 
the faith is-‘no longer a necessary qualification for | in bringing it to bear, with all its power, upon | wants, will give new eauidence in lines eparstives. ‘ 
the ministry of our Chareh; they have denied | the great object which all parties profess to have | Let us see at what prices we can be supplied. : 
that the Church has the power or the right to} at heart—the establishment of peace and purity | In Paris the price of bread is about 2 cents, and in . 
send the Gospel to the heathen ;—we have there-|in all our borders. The crown is indeed fallen | Lovdon 3 cents a Ib. We found a shilling loaf in New ; 
fore no alternative, but either to submit to a revo-| from our head: Wo unto us that we have sin- 
| Jutionary and dominant party, or to appeal to onr|ned! But the Lord hath not cast off his people 
. 4 shel, price of flour five dollars a barrel. In | 
reserved rights, eall a Convention, rally round which he foreknew; he has not utterly forsaken | J.ondon flour is eight dollars a barrel. In the ports of 4 
our ecclesiastical standards, and declare ourselves | his chosen ones: his arm is not shortened that it | he Mediterranean and of the Baltic, bread stuffs are “4 
; (we speak in the name of oor orthodox brethren) | cannot save, nor is his ear heavy that it cannot | ™¥h ee than in either London or Paris. The : 
the true Presbyterian Church. In doing so, we|hear. ‘Then, while the day of grace lasts, while | age 
shall obey the Church’s King :—* Mark them | it is still an accepted time let us return unto the | might be obtained at fae per ek an fl ; 
which cause divisions and offences contrary to| Lord, and he will have mercy upon us; and to, 124 cents per bushel on wheat, or about half | 
j the doctrines which ye have learned, and avoid | our God for he will abundantly pardon—yea, he | charged on transportation of the same/articles from ; 
\ ' them.- In the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, | will pardon and deliver. He will deliver his own | Rochester, and one-fourth of what is charged from Uhio. « 
zz Fifty thousand bushels of corn have lately been received . 
7 here from Ohio by one house, at a freight of 49 cents. 4 
ao The duty on flour is one dollar a barrel, and on wheat 4 
4 23 ceuts a bushel. Wheat, therefore, can be imported 
a3 from Naples and laid down in New York at 125 to 135 : 
4: cents a bushel, all charges paid, and from a hundred : 
ae other places at the same ora less price. Corn and rye 4 
Pt are not burdened with a duty, and may be imported to f 
eS great advantage. ‘The countries of Europe and Asia : 
et afford stores of bread stuffs almost inexhaustible, so that ; 
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; ‘DHE CHRISTIAN’S HOPE. A MAGIC FLUTE. | value, which had been presented to her at measares. To be more particular we Elevated on over a CO to Philnde Fave 
4 Pie. lesa . For some time Mr. Gawthorpe, the Gover- | Washington city. The grave was then filled Le ae :— i precipice, tossed on the wild ocean, he never | jnterest is the Book Establishment of D.M. Hogan & Co. 
3 BY P. WILLIS. 1 manner, after setting several|., “et ministers be more discriminating can forget his God—he hangs continually oa | to Mr. J. N. Pattersen,and having fall con@dence in the 
hille. ‘The day had nor of the House of Correction had been sur- |!" “he usual m their preaching, especially in ttathe great) 1: sem.” All silent in the boa skill and integrity of himself and perteers, take euch 
, Btorm had rs . - nag had le + bers prised by hearing the soft strains of a flute strong posts in it, around which the earth was} doctrines of the Gospel. We believe the frown : rd wore k a hi © boat, and pleasure in recommending them as my successors in busi- 
> 5 ae dark A a that gather’d at morn within that prison, and in vain had he exer- thrown. This being completed, Jutan order- | of heaven will rest on the minister and church, not a word more was asked him regarding his ; ness, and peapeetny pane for thems @ continuance cf 
3 — oo impenetrable masees slept, g cised his vigilance to discover whence those | ed three of his best horses to be made fast to | where ell the counsel of God is not declared. religion.~-Glasgow Courier. | pooh at i 75° M. HOGAN. 
And the wet leaves hung droopthgly, and all melodious sounds proceeded, as no such in-| the post, and choked to death, of is USEUM OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. SCi-|_ ion with the foregoing, J 
‘ ie ipline. e n connexion wi oregoing, J. N. Pat 
| ee ees © Pe cordingly done. One of the horses was in 5 ee ENCE, AND ART.—For September, 1836.— | inform the public that Any. a to his own oon 


branches must be praned off. Are there not, in 
some of our churches, men who are habitually in- 
temperate, who neglect the worship of God and 
the ordinances of his house, and are in other re- 
spects a stombling block ? 

3. Let the matter of personal religion, heart ex- 
erience, private devotion, receive more attention. 
t is a day of speeches, and stir and noise, and in 
such times the danger is, that the heart will be 
neglected. 

4. Let churches see to it, that they strengthen 


strument could be discovered in any part of 
the prison, nor upon the person of any of the 
prisoners. The other day, however, the mys- 
tery was cleared up, for on moving a stool in 
the day room, one of the feet came off, and it 
was then found that one of the prisoners had 
most ingeniously constructed a flute of it, in 
order to lighten the weary hours of his incar- 
ceration. We can hardly think that one who 
thus disposes of his leisure time is irreclaim- 


Contents.—1. External Policy and Condition of England. | the Book Establishment of J. N. P. & Co., and having 
2. On the Breed of Cavalry Horses. 3. Luther’s Table | associated in the Book and Stationery business with Mr. 
Talk. 4. North’s Life of Guilford. 5. Memoirs of Sir | A. logram, Jr., and Mr. R. H. Forrester, it will he con- 
Humphry Davy. 6. American Slavery. 7. Armitage’s | tinued at J. N. P. & Cu’s old stands, No. 78 Market 
History of Brazil. 8. Memoirs of his own Times, by Sir | street, Swen ae under the firm of PATTERSON, IN- 
N. Wraxall. 9. Paley’s Natural Theology, by Brougham | GRAM & CO., and at the old stand of D. M. Ho- 
and Bell. 10. Expedition to the ‘Tea District. 11. Me- = & Co., No. 78 Wood street, Pittsburgh. under the 
moirs of Luther, by himself. 12. Mr. Combe and Phre- | 8em of PATTERSON, FORKESTER & CO. 

nology. 13. Cooper’s Excursions in Switzerland. 14.| | | 

The Baptisis in America. 15. Wraxall’s Posthumous} The undersigned partners as above, design heep- 
Memoirs. 16. Forster’s Life of Bishop Jebb. 17. The | '»g at their stores a full assortment of all articles in the q 
Merchant’s Clerk. 18. Ardmore Pattern. 19. Remains book and stationery line, at fair prices; and hope, by 
of Mrs. Hemans. 20. The Forest Track. 21. Autobiog- 


_ “fSuddenly, on the horizon’s edge, a blue 

©» Aid delicate line, as of a pencil, lay ; 

as it wider = grew, 

darkness faded silently away, 
And, with the splendour of a God, broke through 

The perfect glory of departing day— 3 

So, when his stormy pilgrimage is o’er, 
Will light upon the dying Christian pour. 


tended to convey the deceased favourite to 
the distant and happy land for which she had 
departed, while the other two were to convey 
her goods and chattels. 


SAGACITY OF A HORSE. 


At the sitting of the committee of the Ply- 
mouth and Tamar Humane Society in this 


From the Christian Intelligencer. ? 
strict attention to business, to merit and obtain a due 


dnesday last, a singular instance 
THE BORDER CALL. ably vicious.— York Herald. town, on We , y 1a8'; the things that remain, that are ready to die.| ot or Archibald Plack Esq. 22. Snarleyyow, con- | share of patrouage. 
From our Correspondent of the “ Far West.” { ticacd. Capt. Hall's Schloss Hainfeld. Arden J. N. PATTERSON, 
had | nd encouragement of their minielers, the promo. | 27. The Broken Noble and his Tardy For-| Pittsburgh, Sept.10- H. FORESTER, 


and encouragement of their ministers, the promo- 
tion of Sabbath schools and the religious instruc- 
tion of their children, and in the work of charity 
and benevolence in all its branches, they let their 
lights shine. 

So may we hope that the God of our fathers 
will bless us, and pour out his Spirit upon the 


nexion with a case in which a man’s life had 
been preserved by two other persons going to 
his rescue in adamaged boat. It appears that 
as a man was driving a cart loaded with lime 
from a kiln near Deadman’s bay, Coxside, the 
lime set fire to the cart. ‘The man, to save 


A voice from the border—from valley and hill, 
From hamlet and cabin, near streamlet or rill— 

It groans in the tempest, it sighs in the breeze, 

And asks from dark bondage the spirit’s release. 

It comes from the Indian, it comes from the brave,* 
It comes from the master, and comes from the slave; 
It comes from the settler, both aged and young, 


tune. 28. Martin Werner. 29. Mrs. S.C. Hall. 30. Sir 
John C. Hobhouse. 31. Spring Sonnets. 32. Tis over 
now. 33. To a Fossil Fern.—Plates—Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
Sir John C. Hobhouse. 

Sept. 24, 1836. 


G. POTTS’ CLASSICAL SCHOOL—For pre- 


A SUMMER UPON THE PRAIRIES. 


About 1 o’clock on the evening of the 8th 
of June, the bright waters of the Platte river 
could be seen in the distance, rolling on in 
the direction of the mighty Missouri. A 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE —The first commence- 

ment of this Institution will be held on the 2d of f 
September : the semi-annual examinations will be held 
on the three preceding days. There will be then a vaca- 
lion of four weeks, and the Winter Term will begin on the 
20th October. 


fir. the march of ten miles brought us to its banks, his property, with great promptitude tilted | churches and congregations in our land, and re- = and over ten are admitted into the Academi- 

: Come help us! (the Giiasanes echoes the sound) near which the command halted for the night. | the lime into the road, and hastened back to | vive us again, that the people may rejoice in Him. | Latin Languages, in connexion with the Mathematics a os oe paraded Collegiate over fourteen ; 
— Watchman, and other English branches requisite for entering either oe the Winter Term, of 23 weeks, the ele for 


the beach at Deadman’s bay, where he drove 
his horse into the water and extinguished the 
flames, but the cart coming into contact with 
a heap of stones laying under water turned 
over, and precipitated the driver into the sea. 
A man and boy seeing the accident, instantly 
put off in an old leaky boat standing on the 
shore, but when they arrived on the spot, the 


We had hardly pitched our tents when seve- 
ral Indians were discovered galloping towards 
us. The arrival of several Ottoe chiefs an- 
nounced our proximity to their village, from 
which we were distant about ten miles. 
They had previously been advised of our ap- 
proach and had come out as a delegation of 
their tribe to meet us and bid us welcome to 


the University of Pennsylvania, or any other of the most 
respectable institutions of our country. Agreeably to the 
plan on which it is conducted, a small number only can 
be admitted as pupils, and none but such as are designed 
for a classical course. In the cultivation of the intellectu- 
al faculties, it is considered important frequently to em- 
ploy their agency for improving the heart; accordingly, 
the claims of the Supreme Being, and the obligations of 
our holy religion, are daily inculcated, and should any 
pupil addict himself to grossly immoral conduct, his only 
alternative would be reformation or removal from the 


Come help us, and save us, the red man doth say, 
Enlighten and teach us, poor Africans pray ; 

Oh, send us the Gospel, the emigrants plead, 

To cherish the faith which we so-much do necd; 

Oh, send us the means to enliven, they cry, 

The spark in our bosoms just ready to die; 

Send quickly the lamp, with its sacred fire, _ 

To shed the pure light o’er the child and his sire; 
That soon, where rude man now in wildness doth roam, 


boarding, tuition, rooms, library fees, fuel and hght im 
the public apartments—(half in advance) $66. Fuel, 
light in private rooms, and washing, are incidentals and 
need not exceed $12. Students under fourteen, are not 
allowed to have pocket money; but a deposit in the 
hands of the Subscriber is to be made for their inciden- 
tals. No difference of charge; but a mercantile educa- 
tion, including, if required, German and French, and the 
full collegiate course, stand on equal grounds. 

Students who wish it can have the opportunity of 


The following from an article on the sub- 
ject, written by a Philosophical Professor, for 
the Vermont Chronicle, is worthy of observa- 
tion. 
Discharges of electric fluid may take place 


Come, hasten ese footsteps, ye heralds, oh haste! their village. 7 _. ae = in- | driver had just sunk for the third time. Nei-| from the cloud to the ground or from the | school. | on none ihe werk gerdens, and the value 

Restore the dead soil on our border so waste ; tention to camp with us for the night, and ac- | ther of the parties could swim, but the man/| ground to the cloud. When a discharge | The follow been politely | cha will bo yetit 


bly be seen, that they are not raised in full proportion to 
the markets. EO. JUNKIN, President. 
Euston, Pa. Aug. 13, 1836—3m. 


company the command on the morrow, they 
were invited to seat themselves and partake 
of our fare. This invitation was accepted 
with little unnecessary ceremony, and indeed 
it might be, for it is doubtful whether either 
of our guests had tasted of fish, flesh cr fowl, 
for a month previous. For some length of 
time, beef, bread, and coffee disappeared from 
before them as if by magic. The repast 
having been finished they now betook them- 
selves totheir pipes and came co-nick* and 
after exhausting all topics of conversation, 
they quietly rolled themselves in their blan- 
kets to dream of the morrow. 

At 9 o’clock in the morning of the 9th, we 


takes place from the ground fo the cloud, 
and a house, tree, or any thing else, which is 
not a good conductor, is in the way, the 
greatest destruction takes place. A tree 
containing rosin, or pitch, is shattered worse 
than one that does not, because rosin, pitch, 
é&c. are bad conductors. | 
Wherever the electric fluid passes on a 
good conductor, on which there is no inter- 
ruption, there is no danger from it, and no 
report. : 
Points will give off electricity to the air, 
silently with no sensible report or noise, just 
as readily as they will receive it from the air. 
A needle will, from its point, carry the fluid 


Come; speed to our help, ere we perish and die— 
On mercy’s swift pinions, to save us, oh fly! 


Fort Jessup, La., May, 1836. 


in the boat seeing the body about three feet 
under water, with great presence of mind 
fixed his feet under the thwart, and by throw- 
ing his arms and shoulders over, succeeded 
in catching the poor fellow by the hair of his 
head, and held him on while the boy sculled 
on shore, the boat by this time being nearly 
full of water. Meanwhile the horse, in his 
alarm, had made seaward with the cart, and 
was given up for lost, when, strange as it may 
seem, another horse standing on the beach, 
with harness on, who had been attentively 
surveying the scene, plunged into the water 
and made after his friend in distress, whom 
he soon overtook, and applying his mouth to 


Having occasionally attended the examinations of the 
Rev. T. (i. Potts’ pupils, in this city, and at different 
times witnessed their performances in the Greek and 
Latin Languages, I deem it due to the cause of sound 
learning tu say, that the promptness and accuracy with 
which they recited and analyzed their lessons, always af- 
forded satisfaction. The method of instruction pursued 
by Mr. Potts is more thorough than any which I have 
seen, and is eminently adapted to lead young learners to 
an intimate acquaintance with the great models of Greek 
and Roman literature. ALBERT JUDSON, 

Pastor of the Church in Germaa street. 

September 17th—-3t. 


ECTURES ON MUSICAL ELOCUTION.-—J. 
SANDERSON, Esq. is expected to commence a 
course of Lectures on Musical Elocution, at the Lecture 
Room of the Sixth Presbyterian church, (Rev. 8S. G. Win- 
chester’s) in Spruce, below Sixth street, during the fol- 
lowing week. All persons wishing to become members 


Mary. 


— YEARS IN THE MONASTERIES OF ITA- 
LY—And two years in the Islands of the Mediter- 
ranean, and in Asia Minor; containing a view of the 
manners and customs of the Popish Clergy in Ireland, 
France, Italy, &c. with anecdotes and remarks, illus- 
trating some of the peculiar doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church. By Rev. S. J. Mahouey, late a capu- 
chin friar in the convent of the immacculate conception 
at Rome. 
Lectures on Theology by the late Rev. John Dick 
Minister of the United Associate Congregation, Grey- 
friars, Glasgow, and Professor of Theolugy to the United 
Secession Church. Published under the superintendance of 
his son, with a preface, memoir, &c. by the American 
Editor, in 2 volumes, 8vo. Yaradee, a Plea for Africa : 
y Rev. F. Freeman, Rector of St. David’s Church, 
anyun 


* Alluding to the destitution of moral culture among the 
tary at some of our frontier posts. 


From the Christian Magazine. 


The following lines are from the pen of a young 
man of high promise, who has been called to an early 
grave. The scene is a moor in Ayrshire, Scotland, 
about half a mile south of the river which gives name 
a to the county, to the moss, and to the town situated 
on its banks near its junction with the Atlantic ocean. 
a Ayrshire, even now, abounds with godly people and 


able evangelical pustors; and has had a succession of took u "ss 7 : : ; | of the course, not belonging to the congregation, are re- k. Memoir of Rev. Joseph Sandford 

faithful witnesses in past uges. “The Lollards of lage We a te ‘ae — pro x vt the affrighted _ imal’s ears, he seemed to from the presse conductor of e powerful elec- quested to leave their names with Mr. Wn ates, Sexton | of Second Presbyterian Chureh, Philadelphia ; by Reber 

Kyle,” before the dawn of the Protestant Reformation, ge. procee more n ive | whisper something; he then turned about | trical machine, as fast as it can be excited. to the church. Ph 
ence ; arcellus Church, A. M., in one vol. 12mo. 


Most conductors attached to buildings, 


miles, before we were literally surrounded by 
have no sharp points in the ground, and do 


Indians , some dressed from head to foot in ee companion, 


when the latter also turned and followed his Sacred Poetry, first American from the 13th English edi 


ARIETY GROCERY STORE.—Baldwin & Col- 
tion, 1 vol. Open Convents ; by Theodore Dwight. 


q resided in its middle district, through which this fine 
ton, (at their extensive Variety Grocery Establish- 


stream flows. During the tyranny and persecutions 


4 Charles If. there dwelt in this shire many pious gt 3 1. 

boast of nothin ut a sma . ment the following ; askets Superior Fresh Sweet | watered silk binding, gilt » Brid 
ment: and they were charged with undue partiality 8 arrived in safety. ‘The man and boy were |danger- of a discharge when it takes place Oil; 20 caves Infidelity ; the Mev. 


ooker, author of the *‘ Portion of the Soul,” &c. éc. 
The Love of the Spirit, traced in his Work, a Com- 
panion to the Experimental Guide; by Robert Philip. 
Onward, or Christian Progression; by Gregory T. Be- 
dell, D.D. The a of Digestion considered 
with relation to the Principles of Dietetics ; by Andrew | 
Combe, M.D. Views in Theology ; by Lyman Beecher, 
D.D. Narrative of the residence of Fatalla Sayeghir, 
among the Wandering Arabs of the Great Desert, col- 
lected and translated by the care of M. De Lamartine, in 
1 vol. 8vo. Also a variety of Standard, Theological, 7 j 
Classical, and Schoo! Books, together with a select as- 3 


piece of cloth or strouding about the loins. 
The deficiency of clothing, however, was 
generally made up in red paint, with which 
they were completely covered, giving them 
much the appearance of men destitute of their 
skins. Many of their horses had evidently 
been decorated for the occasion, some with 
eagles’ feathers tied to their tails, foretop and 


chests Pouchong and Souchong Black Teas, some of 
which is of very superior flavour, priee 50 cents to $1; 
Young and Old Hyson; L.nperial and Guupowder Teas 
from good to best quality, 50 cents to $1 25; 400 Lumps 
good quality Sugar; treble, double, and single Refined 
Loaf Sugar; Kitchen’s, Fell’s, Schmitz & Lyngg’s, and 
Baker’s Cocoa and Chocolate ; 110 boxes best quality 
Sperm Candles, all sizes ; Judd’s patent Sperm Candles, 
assorted colours, a beautiful article; Wax Candles and 
Tapers; Wax Coach Lights; Pickles and Sauces; 
Hams, Dried Beef, Bologua Sausages, aud Smoked 


from the ground fo the cloud. 

As the ground, especially when moist, is a 
much better conductor of the electric fluid, 
than the materials of which buildings are 
composed, if the discharge takes place from 
the cloud to the ground, the common conduc- 
tors afford a tolerable though by no means a 
perfect protection. If the direction of the 


rewarded by the committee with 15s. each 
for their noble and spirited conduct.— West- 
ern Luminary. 


4 for their Presbyterian brethren of the Netherlands, 
q whom Charles was anxious to put down. In Holland, 
- persecuted Scottish men found a refuge; and from its 
q seminaries, the Covenanters obtained a supply of min- 
isters for their comfort and edification. On the 22d of 

June, 1680, the Rev. Donald Cargill paid a visit to 

Mr. Richard Cameron, an eminently pious man, edu- 

cated and ordained in Holland for the ministry of the 

oppressed Church of Scotland. Those champions of 

religious liberty drew up a declaration of their princi- 


AWFUL JUDGMENT—A FACT. 


In one of the western states there lived 
four young men, in their exterior gentlemanly. 


inst | Mane, with a scalp hanging from the bits of | 
ples, and the object for which they contended, against ) > .. , : ‘ Two were lawyers, one was a physician, the fluid is nearly horizontal, (as is sometimes the Tongues ; Castile and Palm Soap ; 20 boxes best quality and 
the arbitrary misrule under which the patriot groaned. the bridle, and their bodies fantastically paint- other a merchant—all avowed infidels. case) and approaches the building on the es Parmason and English Cheddar Cheese pi ay of Miscellaneous —, — popper s For 


ed with various kinds of paint. 

As soon as the command came in sight of 
the village, the male Indians, old and young, 
were seen rushing out to meet us. Those 
who could raise a horse of any description 
were mounted ; while those who could not, 
hastened towards us on foot. On passing 
their village the confusion became general : 
the tops of their dirt houses were literally 
covered with women and children, while a 
thousand meagre, half starved dogs kept up 
an incessant yell below. ‘Two miles west of 
the village we encamped. 

The Ottoe village is situated about one 
mile from the right bank of the Platte river, 
upon a beautiful bluff, or second bank. It 


made from white wheat and fresh ground. ¥ S. E. Corner of Seventh & G t . 

NION HALL SEMINARY—in the rear of the Cen- 
tral Church. ‘The Fall term commenced on Thurs- 

day, the first of September. ‘There are seats for a few 

= a Parents are invited to visit the Seminary. 
ept. 


side opposite to the conductor, the house 
may be struck by a discharge from the cloud 
to the ground. 

Points in the ground are as essential to 
protection from this terrible element, as they 
are on the top of the conductor. Then the ciety’s publications constantly on hand, viz. Spelling and 
electricity may be silently discharged from yun 

ooks Union vestions, Lext Books, Cards, c. for 
the ground to the cloud. ‘The want of this Tufant Schools ; Maps, Bible Dictionaries, and Assistants 
occasions great loss of property, and often of | tor Teachers; together with a very extensive assortment 
life every year. pong for and Parish Li- 

. . raries, and for General Reading. The Sunday School 

Conductors ought to be made of square 1N- | Journal published oetsi-geunthig i $1 per a in ad: 
stead of round iron—they ought to enter the | vance. GEORGE S. SCOFIELD, Agent, 
ground on both the easterly and westerly Sunday School Depository, No. 152 Nassau street. 

z : September 17—3m. 
sides of a house, and to be in all cases 
UNITED TOGETHER on the roof, and to have a 
point or points to each chimney; and also to 


It was a masterly production, and they affixed it to 
the cross of Sanquhair. Hence, it is known as a pub- 
lic document, under the name of “ The Sanquhair 
Declaration.” ‘The Council took the alarm; and Gen. 
Dalziel was ordered to scour the country and inflict 
vengeance. He was fitted for deeds of blood. A 
demi-savage himself, brought up in the barbarous 
Muscovite service, he did not shrink from the task. 
A body of one hundred and twenty dragoons, under 
Earshall, discovered the wild glen in which the house- 
less exiles waited on the ministry of Mr. Cameron. 
A party of Covenanters, consisting of forty foot, and 
twenty-six horsemen, were surprised while singing 
the Psalm. After a brave resistance, they were all 
either killed on the spot, or wounded and made pri- 
soners. Richard Cameron was among the slain. 


- THE VISION OF AYR’S MOSS. 


On a certain occasion, last fall, they assem- 
bled with some of their associates, agreeably 
to a previous notice, and held a mock meeting, 
where they administered to some of their 
party the ordinance of baptism; then the 
Lord’s supper. They were exceedingly bit- 
ter against Christ and his followers. 

A short time after one of the men was 
taken suddenly ill, and soon became derang- 
ed and raved like a inaniac. In this state he 
continued until death closed his earthly ex- 
istence. ‘The distorted features of the poor 
man seemed to fill every beholder with terror 
and dismay. 

Very soon after this another was taken and 


UNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS, 1n New Yorx—The 
Depository of the American Sunday School Union 

in New York, is located at No. 152 Nassau street Corner 
of Spruce street. A complete assortment of the So- 


OBERT CARTER, Theological, and Classical 
Bookseller, No. 112 Canal street, Corner of Lau 
rens, New York, has constantly on hand a large anc 
everal assortinent of Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 
aneous Books. Orders from a distance will always re- 
ceive prompt attention. August 6.—1f. 


) ORRISTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—This In- 
stitution is located on an eminence, about one 
fourth of a mile below the flourishing borough of Norris- 
re ona the Ridge Road turnpike, 16 miles from Phila- 
e ia, 
‘he situation is retired and healthy, commanding one 


HILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY, No. 351 
Market street, above Ninth. (Opposite the Western 


In a dream of the night, I was wafted away 


To the moorlands of mist, where the brave martyrs 


lay; 
Where Canibvente sword and his Bible are seen 


Engrav’d on the stone, where the heather grows green. 


*T was a dream of those ages of darkness and blood, 


When the minister’s home was the mountain and 
wood ; 
When in Well-wood’s dark moorlands, the standard of 
Zion 
_ All bloody and torn, mong the heather was lying! 


"Twas morning: and summer’s young sun from the 


Lay in loving repose on the green mountain breast. 
On Wardlaw and Carntable, the clear shining dew 


Glisten’d sheen ’mong the heath-bells, and mountain 


flowers blue. 


And far up in heav’n, near the white sunny cloud, 
The song of the lark was melodious and loud : 

In Glenmew’s wild solitudes, lengthened and decp, 
Were the whistling of plovers, the bleating of sheep. 


And Well-wood’s sweet valley breathed music and 
gladness; 

The fresh meadow blooms hung in beauty and redness, 

Its daughters were happy to hail the returning, 

And enjoy the delights of a July’s sweet pporming. 


But, ah! there were hearts cherish’d far other feel- 


ings, 
Tilum’d by the light of prophetic revealings; 
Who saw in the beauty of nature but sorrow, 
For they knew that their blood would bedew it to- 
morrow ! 


*T was the few faithful ones, who, with Cameron were 
lying, 

Conceal'd the mist, where the heath-fowl was 
crying : 

For the horsemen of Earlshall around them were 
hovering, 

Whose armour gleam’d bright, through the thin misty 
covering. 


Their faces grew pale, and their swords were un- 
sheathed! 

But the vengeance which darken’d their brow was 
unbreathed ! 

With eyes raised to heaven, in calm resignation, 

They sung their last song to the God of salvation! 


The hills with their loud hallelujahs were ringing; 


The curlew and plover in concert were singing ; 
But the melody died midst derision and laughter, 
As the host of ungodly rush’d on to the slaughter! 


Though in mist, in darkness, and fire they were 
shrouded, 

Yet the souls of the righteous were calm and un. 
clouded! 

Their dark eyes flash’d lightning, as, proud and un- 
bending, 

They stood like ~the rock, which the thunder is 

rending ! 


The muskets were flashing—the blue swords were 


gleaming— 

The helmets were cleft—and the red blood was 
strcaming— 

The heavens grew dark—and the thunder was roll- 


ing— 
When in Well-wood’s dark moorlands the mighty 
were falling! 3 | 


When the righteous had fallen, and the combat was 


ended, 
A chariot of fire through the dark cloud descended ! 
Its drivers were angels on horses of whiteness! 
Its burning wheels turned upon axles of brightness! 


A seraph unfoided its doors, bright and shining; 

All dazzling like gold of the seventh refining! 

And the souls that came forth out of great tribulation, 
Have amounted the chariot and steeds of salvation! © 


On the arch of the rainbow the chariot is gliding! 
h the path of the thunder the borsemen are 
“piding! 
Glide swiftly, bright spirite! the prize is before you! 
A crown never fading! a kingdom of glory! 


commands a full view of the surrounding 
country and the river, with its hundreds of 
islands, covered with cotton wood and willow. 
The Elkhorn, a large stream falling into the 
Platte near its junction with the Missouri, can 
also be seen stretching off to the northwest, 
its banks studded with timber, until the dark 
green line which marks its course is lost in 
the distance. Much military skill is display- 
ed, both in the location and internal arrange- 
ment of this village, the credit of which be- 
longs to the chief of the Ottoes, Jutan. 


died in the same way, exhibiting the same 
terrific appearance; and then another—all ap- 
parently visited with the same calamity, 
sharing the same fate, which seemed to fill 
the whole neighborhood with alarm. And it 
is supposed that the last has also gone to give 
his account for his contempt of the Gospel 
and the ordinances of Christ; for the last in- 
telligence left him in a condition somewhat 
similar to those who had just gone before him, 
apparently on the verge of death. 

These facts we have froma man who knew 
the men, gave us their names, the place of 


‘willow, sumach leaves, afier having been killed 


Their lodges are built in a conical form, 
both in and above the ground; the ground 
appears, in the first instance to have been ex- 
cavated in the depth of from two to three 
feet. The roof is supported by several sticks 
of timber which are forked at the top; these 
are from ten to fifteen feet long, and so 
arranged as to forma circle. Upon the forks 
of these timbers other timbers are arranged 
along poles, one end resting upon the ground 
and the others coming together at the top, 
forming a conical frame work. Upon this 
frame work a netting of willows, bound to- 
gether by strips of bark, is placed. Over the 
whole, dry grass is thrown, to prevent the 
dirt from falling through. The roof is then 
covered with dirt to the thickness of from two 
to three feet. These lodges are from fifty to 
seventy-five feet in diameter. The fire is 
built in the centre, the smoke escaping 
through the aperture left for the purpose at 
the top. Around the fire matresses, manu- 
factured from willows or rushes, are placed 
upon the ground, which serve as apologies 
or chairs. A camp kettle or two, together 
with a few spoons made of wood or buffalo’s 
horns, complete the furniture of the Ottoe 
mansion. 

The chief Jutan is at this time, probably, 
the most noted and popular Indian belonging 
to any tribe under the protection of our Gov- 
ernment. His stature is somewhat above the 
ordinary size and well proportioned. His 
countenance indicates much good humor, 
while a peculiar twizkling of the eyes stamps 
upon him at once his true character—that of 
a cunning, artful, intriguing warrior. His 
successive warfares with the neighbouring 
tribes, in former days, bear ample evidence 
that he is not destitute, either of personal 
courage or a knowledge of Indian warfare and 
its tactics 
In the fall of 1822, Jutan sustained a se- 
vere loss in the death of his favourite among 
six wives. She was young and beautiful, and 


attention and received many presents, all of 


which Jutan attributed to her personal charms. 


At her death he refused to be consoled; the 
whole nation was put in mourning by black- 
ing the upper part of the face of every man, 


consigned .to the earth. A deep grave was 
dug upon a prominent hill a short distance 
from the village, in which she was deposited, 
together with every article belonging to her 
while living, including many articles of great 


* This is a substance used by all Indians in the place 
of tobacco for smoking. It is either the ‘bark ofa youug 
y the 


cinity of the Rocky mountains, called mountain tea. 


a fellow citizen with them. 


is a God, nor is religion vain.”—Cleveland 


Mess. 


| their residence, and was himself at the time, 


Surely there 


BUILDING THE WALLS IN TROUBLOUS TIMES 


There are times when the cause of truth de- 


mands of its friende a two-fold duty, viz: defence 
And these times are when the 


and advancement. 


cause is assailed by the secret devices or open 


opposition of its enemies. 


Advancement of true 


religion is always the duty of its friends, but in 
tronblous times defence is to be added.—Thus 
Nehemiah, in building the second temple ‘in the 
midst of surrounding enemies, found it necessary, 


to hold a weapon. 


while he built with one hand, with the other hand 
And thus Paul, while labour- 


ing to advance the cause of Christ in the world, 
often found it necessary to turn back and guard 


his acquisitions from the influence of those who 


were creeping or breaking into the churches, and 


after Christ. 


vices and silent encroachments. 


way by its covered operations. 


in a borrowed dress. 


and it always will take. 


the cause. 


not travel in it. 


error in practice. 


he walls must go up. 


every one be careful to supply th 


trying to spoil men through philosophy and vain 
deceit, after the rudiments of the world, and not 


The proper defence of the truth consists not 
only in repelling with spiritual weapons, the at- 
tacks of error when they are openly made, but in 
searching out and guarding against its secret de- 


If it were not 


so, no defence whatever can avail. 
does not openly attack until it has prepared the 


For error 


Many who are 


determined and resolute in their own minds on|and this has led some, who come to them 
the side of truth, and ready for its defence when 
they perceive the enemy in the open field, are en- 
tirely foiled and taken by stratagem, 
wailing to see error come forth in its own proper 
name and aspect, when it is making its advances : 
They are waiting to see it| poor simple-hearted man from St. Kilda was 
come up before their faces, when it is mancuvre- | advancing for the first time in his life from 
ing behind their backs. They are waiting to see | his native rock to visit the world; and as he 
a foe until the foe seizes them in the garb of 
friendship. They are waiting for the manifesto, 
the manly, open declaration of the hostile band— 
but the first they know the citadel is taken with- 
out any manifesto or declaration at all, unless it 
be that they all think alike, and are all friends.— 
This is the course which error has always taken, 
; It remains, then, that 
accompanied him the year previous to Wash- | the friends of truth be aware of this fact, and 
ington, where she of course attracted much | shape their defence to the state of the case. 

But it must not be forgotten, that defence, in 
all its forms, is only a part of Christian duty. 
The walls must rise even in troublous times. 
One hand, at least, must be at work in advancing 
There is danger, that in times of 
trouble many will feel satisfied with mere de- 
woman and child.—After the usual time of| fence. They are active in exposing aud repelling 
howling and crying before interment, she was | error, in explaining and supporting the troth— 
but here they stop. They clear the road but do 
They set up guide-posts and 
way-marks, but do not use them. This is a great 


They are 


Wrong sentiment must be corrected, not by no 
sentiment, but by that which is right. 
ractice must be corrected by right practice. 


Wron 


If, then, we have occasion to rejoice that some 


frost in the fall; or a kind of weed, found only in the vi- | @Xtravagancies in the churches are removed, let * ‘ 
4 eir place with forget God ; but in St. Kilda, man never can. 


&| bounty in abundance and luxuriance before |! 


have a point of a few inches in length, at 
every place where the rods of which the con- 
ductor is made, are united. Let it not be for- 
gotten, that the rods going up must be united 
together on the roof. 

A house, thus protected, is perhaps as per- 
fectly safe from electric fluid, in a thunder 
shower as in clear weather. No one has 
ever been injured, when the conductors con- 
form to these principles and are accurately 


put up. | 


MR. MADISON’S LEGACY. 

First, I give to Gur- 
LEY, Secretary of the AmeRIcAN CoLoNiza- 
TIoN Society and to his Executors and <Ad- 
ministrators, the sum of TWO THOUSAND DOL- 
LARs, in trust nevertheless that he shall ap- 
propriate the same to the use and purposes of 
said Society, whether the same be incorpo- 
rated by law or not.” 

Codicil dated April 19, 1835. ‘1 direct 
that the proceeds from the sale of my grist 
mill and the land annexed, sold at the death 
of my wife, shall be paid to 
GuRLEy, Secretary of the American Coto- 
NIZATION SociETyY, and to his Executors and 
Adininistrators, in trust and for the purposes 
of the said Society, whether the same be in- 
corporated by law or not.” 


THE ST. KILDA MAN. 


At a meeting held in reference to the es- 
tablishment of schools in the highlands and 
islands of Scotland, Dr. M’Leod, formerly of 
Campsie, now of Glasgow, related the follow- 
ing beautiful anecdote : 

‘‘A highlander,” observed the reverend 
doctor, ‘can give and take a joke like his 
neighbours on most subjects, but there is one 
subject on which. he will not joke—I mean 
his religion; here he is reserved and shy, 


from the land of strangers, to suppose that 
they in fact have no religion. To know 
them you must be a highlander. A friend of 
mine happened to be in a boat by which a 


advanced towards the island of Mull, a world 
in itself in the estimation of the poor St. 
Kilda man, the boatmen commenced telling 
him the wonders he was soon to see. They 
asked him about St. Kilda: they questioned 
him regarding all the peculiarities of that 
wonderful place, and rallied him not a little 
on his ignorance of all those great and mag- 
nificent things which were to be seen in 
Mull. He partied them off with great cool- 
ness and good humour; at length a person in| | 
the boat asked him if he ever heard of God in 
St. Kilda’—Immediately he became grave 
and collected. 
“To what land do you belong?” said he» 
‘describe it to me.” 3 

said the other, ‘come from a place}, 
very different from your barren rock; I come 
from the land of flood and field, the land of 
wheat and barley, where nature spreads her 


of land you come from? Ah, then you may 


cations addressed—Judah Dobson, 108 Chesnut street, 
Philadelphia, will meet immediate attention. 


cently pulished—The Manual of Classical Literature, 
from the German of J.J. Eschenburg, Professor in the 
Carolinum at Brunswick, with additions by N. W. Fiske, 
Professor of the Latin and Greek Languages in Amherst 
College. 

Frees Bawent. Jones, A. M., Principal of Classical and 


Manual is to “ exhibit, in a condensed but compreheu- 
sive summary, what is most essential in al! the prominent 
topics belonging to the department of Classica) Litera- 
ture and Antiquities,” accompanied with “ references to 
various sources of information, to which the scholar may 
go when he wishes to pursue any of the subjects by fur- 
ther investigation.” This, in few words, is a correct de- 
scription of this admirable book, translated from the 
German by Professor Fiske. 
enterprising student a chart of the extended and fertile 
region which he is going forward to explore, that he may 
be enabled to pursue his delightful labours with greater 
facility and to better advantage. 


favour by the most distinguished scholars of both Ger- 
many and France. 
which occurred in the year 1820, he was enabled to pub- 


tbe constantly accumulatin 
and laborious life. Other editions have been issued since, 
under the supervision of competent scholars, who have 


and the Arts required. 
can editor will be found to enbance the value of the work ; 
and, at the same time, render it more useful, as well as 
acceptable, to the ‘scholars of our country, by whom a 


The ‘parts’ of the al 
us. volume of 340 pages, (containing suc 


Ts that,” said the St. Kilda man, “ the kind er al sh 


Bank.) Mr. Alden having returned to the city, would 
respectfully annunce to his friends and the public, that 
he has re-opened his Academy for instruction in vocal 
and instrumental Music. He will be happy to meet his 
former pupils, the members of the respective classes, and 
those under private tuition, at their usual hours. Ladies 
and gentlemen formerly of Mr. lves’ late Musical Semi- 
nary, will find it to their advantage to renew their studies 
with Mr. A., as the system of instruction pursued by him, 
embracing solfeggi exercises, is similar to that with which 
they are familiar. Past experience having suggested 
many valuable improvements in the art of teaching, the 
ineinbers of this Academy are thereby greatly facilitated 
in their studies. Individuals wishing to unite with either 
of the day or evening classes about to be re-organized, 
will please make early application, especially those un- 
acquainted with the rudiments of music, as the most 
valuable information to such is derived from the intro- 
ductory lectures. The members of the Juvenile Day 
Class will meet on Saturday, P. M.. 3d inst., at 5 o’clock, 
and thereafter on Wednesday and Saturday, at the same 
hour. Parents wishing to enter their children, are in- 
vited to call on Saturday next, at 4 o’clock, 

The instruments taught are—the Pianoforte, Violin, 
Violincello, Flute, Guitar, Accordion, &c. 

> Accordions of fine tone and good workmanship 
—_ constantly on hand. 

ept 10—3m 


by Jupau Dosson, Bookseller, No. 
108 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, for publishing, by 
subscription, the whole Works of the late eminent Dr. 
John Witherspoon, D.I). LL.D., one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, including several pieces 
not contained in former editions, and a Memoir of his 
Life and Times, together with an accurate likeness, from 
a painting by Peale. Edited by Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green. 

Conditions. 1. ‘The work will be published in three 
large octavo volumes, on fine paper, and with new type, 
and will be delivered to subscribers at the very low rate 
of five dollars per copy, bound in cloth backs, payable 
on delivery. ‘ 

2. Any individual becoming responsible for five copies, 
will be entitled to a copy of the work gratis. 

3. The work will be put to press as soon as six hundred 
subscriber are obtained, and will be delivered as soon 
afier as practicable. 

The Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green, of Philadelpiia, is now 
employed in preparing the Life of Dr. Witherspoon, re- 
ferred to in these proposals. He is engaged to act as the 
Editor of the publication, to superintend the press, and 


see that the numerous errors of former editions are cor- 
rected. He will probably, also, supply a few additional : 
notes, and use his best endeavours that this edition of | 
Dr. Witherspoon’s works shall appear io a style worthy | $0N, 

of their author and gratifying to subscribers. N. J. 


Subscriptions are respectfully solicited. All communi- 


Sept 17—4 


ANUAL OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE.— 
EDWARD C., BIDDLE, 23 Minor street, has re- 


of the most picturesque views on the Schuy!kill. 
Connected with the Seminary are several acres of 
pleasantly shaded land, to which the physical exercises of 
the pupils will be limited, as no pupil will be allowed to 
leave the premises, without permission from the principal. 
The pupils will be permitted to make frequent excursions 
with either the principal or one of the teachers. The 
principal will devote every attention to the health, morals, 
manuers, aud literary progress of those placed under his 
care. The course of study is thorough; the discipline 
parental in its nature; and no effort will be spared to 
render the Institution worthy of the confidence and pat- 
ronage of the community. 
Instruction will be carefully given in all the common 
English branches—in Geography, with the use ef Globes ; 
the projection of Maps ; the Mathematics ; and the Latin, 
Greek, French, and German languages; and also in 
Mineralogy, Botany, Natural Philosophy, and Chemistry. 
During the winter session a course of familiar Lecture 
on Natural Piilosophy and Chemistry will be giver 
which will be illustrated by appropriate experiments, fo. 
which purpose the school is provided with the requisite 
apparatus. 
nstruction in the Modern Languages will be given by 
Mons. J. M. C. Merillat, who will also during the floral 
seasons give a course of Lectures on Botany. Mr. M. is 
a graduate from the University of Berne, (Switz.) was 
some time a member of Fellenberg’s Instnution at aav. 
wyl, and from his practical knowledge of teaching, 1s 
eminently qualified to be useful in a literary institution. 
_‘TERMsS.—Including board, washing, mending, fuel, 
lights, and tuition in the English branches, $150 per an- 
num. For the above with the Languages and Mathema- 
tics, $170 per annum. Payments quarterly in advance. 
No extra charges will be made, excepting for class books 
and stationary, which will probably be from five to ten 
dollars per annum. Pupils can remain in the family dur- 
ing the vacations. Wu. M. Hoven, Principal. 
Norristown, 1836. : 


REFERENCES.—Messrs. Samuel Jamison, Robert Ha- 
mill, JamesHooven, Rev. Robert Adair, James M. Paw- 
ling, Esq.. Daniel H. Mulvany, Esy., Norristown, Pa. 
Jouathan Roberts, Esq., Upper Merion, Pa. Dr. Stout, 
Bethlehem, Pa. Mr. Daniel rag | Sumnytown. Pa. 
Rev. Robert Steel, Abington, Pa. on. Saml. D. Ing - 
ham, Rich. D. Corson, M. D., New Hope, Pa. Nath’l. B. 
Boileau, Esq, Geo. H. Pawling, Esq., Jobn H. Hill, 
M. D., Hatborough, Pa. C.C. Cuyler, D D, Rev. Jas. 
Pattersen, Rev. John L. Grant, Rev. Wm. L. Sprole, 
| Alexander Henry, Ambrose White, Nathan R. Potts, 
Elisha K. Johnson, Esqrs., Charles KR. Demme, D_ D., 
John K. Mitchell, M. D., Professors Chapman and Gib- 
Philadelphia. Rev. P. O. Studdiford, Lambertsville, 
: July 23—6m. 


AKONIUS’ ANNALS—A copy of Baronius’ Annals, 
with Raynold’s Continuation, in 22 vols. folio. This 
work is invaluable in the Romish controversy. and has 
become very scarce, even in oo For sale by 
| WM. S. MARTIEN, 
Aug. 27. S. E. corner of George and Seventh st. 


HEOL.OGICAL BOOKS.—Geo W. Donohue, No. 


Mathematical Institute, North East corner of Seventh 


and Carpenter streets. 
The design of the American editor of Eschenburg’s 


lt is intended to give the 


From a brief sketch of 
he history of this elaborate work, prefixed by the trans- 
ator, it appears that it has been received with great 


Before the death of the author, 


ish six editions of his Manual, in which were amassed 
literary treasures of a long 


nade such changes as the advanced state of Literature 
The “additions” of the Ameri- | 


t been greatly needed.— 

ext book of this a separate 
b portions of it as 

high schools and 


be used in all of them. 
Sept. 10--3t. 


13 Seuth Fourth street, offers for sale at the lowest 
prices, a variety of Theological Books, among which are 
the following. 

Knapp’s Theology, Archbishop Leighton’s Works, 
Edwards’ Works, Lowth’s Translation of Isaiah, Jahn’s 
Biblical Archeology, Works of Rt. Rev. Wm. Bever- 
idge, DD, Works of Kt. Rev. Taylor, D.D., 
Horne’s Introduction, new edition; Bishop Builer’s 
Works, Bickersteth’s Works, Bishop Hobart's Works, 
Horne on the Psalms, Hug’s Introduction to the New 
Testament, Harmony of the Gospels, in Greek ; Burnet 
on the 39 Articles, &c. && 


4 N EARNEST APPEAL TO CHRISTIANS, on 
A the duty of making efforts and sacrifices for the 
conyersion of the World, by W. C. Brownlee, D. D., 
Awlul Disclosures by Maria Monk, of the Hotel Dieu 
Nunnery at Montreal. Revised with an Appendix, 
containing, Part I. Reception of the First Edition— 
Part IL. Sequel of her Narrative — Part III. Review 
of the Case. Also, A Supplement, giving more par- 
ticulars of the Nunnery and Grounds, illustrated by a 
Plan of the Nunnery, &c. Rosamond—Or a Narrative 
of the Captivity and Sufferings of an American Female 
under the Popish Priests in the Island of Cuba, with a 
full disclosure of their Manners and Customs ; written by 
herself. Emmbe!lished with copperplate For 

WM. 8S. MARTIEN, 


ale b 
S. E. Corner George and Seventh streets. 


EW BOOKS.—Just received and for sale by Gzo. 

W. Dononuxg, No. 13 South Fourth 

isti ma 

Earnest Appeal to Christians on the duty. “s went by 

W.C. Brownlee, D. D. Plumer’s Thoughts on Religious 

Education. Chalmer’s Natural Theology; 2 vols. ay 

to do Good, by Jacob Abbott. Clark’s Commentary, + 
vois., new edition. Dick’s , new edition. 
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